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Control lenses molded of PLExiGLas mounted in continuous rows in library of County of Sonoma school administration building, Santa roa | 
California. Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa. 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up ss} 


When lighting equipment includes control lenses 
molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, the result is 
illumination of the highest quality. This is because 
PLEXIGLAS makes possible a precisely designed op- 
tical element that directs light to the area where it 
is required and, at the same time, minimizes the 
surface brightness of the lens as seen from nor- 
mal viewing angles. 


In addition, lenses of PLEXIGLAS remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluores- 
cent light. They are strong and rigid yet light in 
weight, resulting in safety overhead and ease of 
maintenance. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS 
assures full utilization of light. 





PLEXIGLAS 


(Circle number 729 for more information) 

















Accurate prismatic structure and lasting clarity of light- 
control lens are made possible by Ptexiatas acrylic plastic. 





| 


Full details on the use of PLEXIGLAS as a lighting 
material are contained in our 40-page technical 
bulletin “PLEXIGLAS for Lighting’. We will be 
glad to send you a copy. 
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In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontarid 
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Individual room control! With gas-fire. Norman Schoolroom Systems, teachers have complete control of the heat and ventilation in 
their areas. Units are attractively housed in functional work and shelf areas. Operation is independent of any central system. 


New school saves $18,000 in first cost 
with GAS-fired NORMAN SCHOOLROOM SYSTEMS 


The lowest bid for the originally specified construction 
of the Ashton Elementary School in Cumberland, R. I., 
turned out to be 10% greater than the building appro- 
priation. The School Committee solved this problem by 
changing their heating plan to individual, gas-fired 
Norman Heating and Ventilating Systems. Result: ideal 
heating within the budget appropriation. 

The change to Norman Schoolroom Systems saved 
$18,000 in first cost and reduced estimated operating 
costs by more than 35%. These economies made it pos- 
sible to build the school just as 
desired, and with all the 
benefits of clean, quiet, safe, 
dependable gas heat. 

Each Norman gas-fired unit 


supplies heat rapidly when and where needed, blends 
fresh outside air with recirculated room air, and dis- 
tributes tempered air evenly along and out from exposed 
walls. With individual units there’s no need to heat the 
entire building when only a few rooms are in use. 
Thrifty gas keeps fuel cost low. ’ 
Complete information about gas-fired Norman 
Products for school comfort is yours for the asking. 
Call your local Gas Company, or write to NORMAN 
PRODUCTS CO., 1155 Chesapeake Avenue, 
Columbus 12, Ohio. 
American Gas Association 


7 FOR HEATING... 
~ GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


(Circle number 703 for more information) 
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What you can do to up-grade your physical education program 30 
Any district can have a good physical education program. Here are some basic guidelines you 
can use right now to check your own—and to improve it, if necessary. 





How to get taxpayers to read your annual report 35 
An annual report can add vigor to your public relations effort—if it is read. Here’s how one 
district cultivates reader interest in every issue. 





A breakthrough in teacher pay? 38 
There are two ways to pay a teacher—lock-step and merit. Neither is wholly satisfactory. 
Here’s a new approach to teacher salaries which may take the best of both. 


A tip for schools: How the Army teaches foreign languages 44 


Any school can have a topnotch language program if it follows the six keys to success out- 
lined by the head of the most successful language school in the United States. 








How teachers planned a classroom 51 | 


What would happen if teachers were given a stronger voice in the planning of classrooms? In 
Provo, Utah, they had a chance. Here are some of the results. 


How to double or triple your reading speed 60 


Deeper concentration will increase your speed and comprehension of dull, factual reading 
matter. Here, in the last of three ‘lessons,’ are five steps to thorough concentration. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $13.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. Make 
— payable to School Management Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
groups of three, subscriptions are $6.00 each; 
four, $5.00 each; five, $4.50 each, and six or 
more, $4.00 each. 

Note: Please title and address for each sub- 
scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it arenes on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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STA-TEX* 


takes the “‘bite’’ 
from maintenance costs 


2 5 at 





Why STA-TEX? 
e Surpasses N.E.M.A. wear test standards 
@ Free of static electricity 
© Stain resistant 
e Resists denting and abrasion 
© Eliminates delamination 
@ Resistant to fire 
e Reduces possibility of warpage 
© Color-fast 
@ Easy to refinish 





*The miracle plastic especially 
designed by Adjusteze for high 
quality school furniture seats, 
backs, and table tops. 











write for descriptive literature 


S TATE INDUSTRIES «4019 mevroro sr.. tos ancetes 63, CALIF. 


Sd Adjusteze 
Furniture Division 
(Circle number 732 for more information) 


























How Day-Brite lighting helps a school 
prepare for tomorrow 
The “little red school house” was fine in its day, 


but future demands on our educational system 
require a new kind of educational plant. This 


high school, incorporating some of today’s most J 
forward-looking architectural concepts, promises / 
to remain modern and efficient for years to come. 1 \f 


With great attention given to both form and 
function throughout, Day-Brite was the logical 


lighting choice. Semester after semester after \ Y mm 

semester, these fixtures will provide highest i lie YW 

visual comfort with substantial long-range \ ; | id ad W 

operating and maintenance economies. \ & y / \ i? P44 t 
, e Ni 7? s 4 

If a school building or remodeling project fig- | \e 4 t ( | \ on " 

ures in your “tomorrow’, consult your Day-Brite \ r\ Ais / 


representative about the lighting designed with 
“tomorrow” in mind. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
6260 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. and Santa 
Clara, Calif. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. 
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NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Superb Day-Brite Holiday fixtures maintain a minimum lighting level of 70 footcandles. 


Princeton High School, 
outside of Cincinnati 


> 
Architect: 
Potter, Tyler, Martin and Roth 


Consulting Engineer: 
Fosdick and Hilmer 


Electrical Contractor: 


Beltzhoover Electric Co. Praises > 
’ ed se 


Molded acrylic plastic enclosures control light prismatically, eliminating glare. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can't distort. 


se NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


x Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs ‘“6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 






















Zone State 


i | 
@ J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept.M-71 bl 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. : 
a Please send mea copy of your Catalog ‘‘J”’ 4 
4 a 
a Name 7 
e Title ¥ 
@ Organization y 
& t 
@ Bus. Address 4 
¢ i 
@ City * 
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A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk 


Practical development 


sIR: Permit me to commend you on 
your new department, “Workshop for 
school managers.” It is one of the 
most practical developments I have 
seen attempted by one of our pro- 
fessional journals. 


L. L. DICKEY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Down to earth 


sik: I wish to add my congratulations 
to the many I feel sure you have al- 
ready received on your Cost of Edu- 
cation Index (SM, Jan. ’6]). It is one 
of the finest pieces of work that I 
have seen. 

I feel that the practical applications 
of the statistics contained in this re- 
port will be of use to school admin- 
istrators for years to come. I hope 


| that you will make this a yearly fea- 


ture of your publication. 

I have been reading your magazine 
since the first issue and have always 
found it to be one of the best in the 


| field. I particularly like the “down-to- 
| earth” approach of the articles you 


publish. I seldom find an issue that 


_ does not contain at least one bit of use- 


ful information for application in my 
particular situation. 


CHARLES R. DUVALL 
PRINCIPAL 

SOMERSET TOWNSHIP 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 


@ CEI is indeed to be a yearly feature. 
Forms for the 1961-62 Index, to be 


| published in January, 1962, were sent 





| to participating districts just last week. 


If your district has not received forms 
but you would like to -participate, just 


_ drop a note requesting CEI forms to: 


Cost of Education Index, School Man- 
agement Magazine, 22 W. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. ED 


Safety in numbers 


sIR: You ran a most interesting inter- 
view with a staff member of the Na- 
tional Safety Council (see “What is 
your district doing about safety?” 
SM, Sept. 60). The interview was of- 
ficially cleared by the National Safety 
Council. 


One of the statements in that article 
was, “Approximately 60% of all acci- 
dents to school-age children occur un- 
der school jurisdiction.” This state- 
ment was questioned by the Omaha, 
Neb., public schools. Many members of 
the Standard Student Accident Report- 
ing Committee, including its staff rep- 
resentative, agreed with the Omaha 
public schools that something seemed 
to be definitely wrong. 

We began checking to see if we 
could find out why these figures dis- 
agree with the opinion of many of us 
who have been working in this field 
for some years. 

First, we knew that we were get- 
ting incomplete reporting insofar as 
non-school jurisdictional accidents 
were concerned. The committee has 
for years stressed the necessity of get- 
ting better reporting in this area. Sec- 
ond, all arithmetic computations were 
checked and found correct. Third, we 
surveyed our reporters and found that 
38% were submitting records for all 
accidents, no matter how slight, in the 
school jurisdictional category, while 
they were sending reports only of 
those accidents sufficiently serious to 
cause a one-half day’s absence from 
school or to necessitate care by a doc- 
tor for the non-school jurisdictional 
category. Thus, any comparison be- 
tween the school and non-school juris- 
diction rates is faulty. We greatly re- 
gret that this misinformation has been 
issued and shall use every means at our 
disposal to correct the error. Should 
you like to publish this letter as a cor- 
rection, we should appreciate it. 


VIVIAN WEEDON 

STAFF REPRESENTATIVE 
STANDARD STUDENT ACCIDENT 
REPORTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Meeting needs 


sIR: I read with a great deal of inter- 
est the article entitled “Parent-teacher 
conferences” (see SM, April ’61). 

It is gratifying to see what some of 
the schools, such as Washburn, Wis., 
are doing to meet the needs of both 
parents and students. 


BRUNO D. IPPOLITE 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
ASHLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ASHLAND, WIS. 
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Quality All-Stee/ Lockers 
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for Performance and Service 


Specify All-Steel, long established manufacturer of quality 
All-Steel lockers, has a most complete line for your selection. 
There is a style and size to meet your requirements. 

See and compare All-Steel Lockers. There is a real 

difference. For dependable performance and service 

there is none better. See your locker distributor or 

send now for information and illustrated catalog. 


All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Aurora, Illinois 


rN 


. ‘ " Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables « Bookcases 
Single-Tier Lockers Double-Tier Lockers Box Lockers Lockers « Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 
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FOR THE 
ASKING 


stributed by the Butler Mf. 
describes factory-fabricated 
or Butler buildings. The insulate 
all panels, said to speed consiruc- 
tion by using the tongue-in-groove 


imethod, make a “low-cost way to 
‘build a quality building.” These per- 


Manent walls are available in a va- 
jety of finishes and require mini- 
mum maintenance. 


‘For a free copy of the folder, circle number 


887 on the Reader Service Cord. 


How to maintain floors. A complete 


‘guide to the maintenance of floors is 
being offered by 


the Armstrong 
Cork Co. The guide is actually a 


# handbook of proved methods. One 
: Section outlines some common main- 


tenance problems, the cause of the 


| problems, and solutions. Other sec- 
4 ptions include procedures for daily 


‘Maintenance, selection of proper 


Be nipeacnt and removal of stains. 

©. There’s also a discussion of commer- 

| cial floor finishes, waxes and. clean- 
ers. 


for a free copy, circle number 884 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Ww 
A. teacher’s view of ETYV. Funda- 
mental considerations and o 


from the teacher’s point of % 
presented in this booklet 
by Thompson Ramo Wo 


lines the purposes and 
ETV. Ilustrated. 


are For a free copy of “Television 


is outlined in a 
by the Service Bu- 


by the data. processing service, such 
as class registers and report cards, 
are included. 

For a free copy of the booklet describing 


this service, circle number 854 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Ww 

Control cafeteria costs. An abbrevi- 
ated slide rule, offered by the Con- 
tinental Coffee Co., will help your 
cafeteria personnel determine prices 
to charge for their meals. The rule 
works like this: It has four scales. 
Input for the first scale is cost of the 
food, in bulk. Input for the second 
scale is the expected number of 
servings. 

Line up the two scales with a 
third—percentage of mark-up de- 
sired, Then, the price of each serv- 
ing is read off the fourth scale. The 
plastic slide rule is seven inches long. 
For a free “‘caleulator,” circle number 878 


on the Reader Service Card. 


A 
Cut heating, power costs. Leasing 
power and heating equipment can 
reduce operational costs, according 
to a folder put out by the Iron Fire- 
man Mfg. Co. When schools lease 
equipment, they get modern, efficient 
— there is no capital invest- 
: Bed a: ‘current use 


4 @ copy of the folder describing this 
loons pia ieee sae: we: on the Reader 


=A Oil & Chemical Corp. 
et tells tow this spray 


works, and gives a practi 


down of application me 


gested dilution ratios of’ 
are also included. 


For a free copy of the booklet, cif 
892 on the Reader Service Card: 


Ww 

Buying athletic goods? A 
school catalog has been ms 
the Premier Athletic Products 
The catalog includes equipme 
many sports, covering wrestling 
to catchers’ chest protectors, It. 
has some specialized equipment: 
kindergarten and elementary seh 
children. 


For a free copy, circle number 868 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


How to change gym m 
fective for the 1961-62 


rule change. The Hillyard 
Co. is distributing a folder 4% 
shows how the floor markings @ 


removing the old markings. 
change affects all amateur ] 
courts. 


For a free copy of folder 
change markings, circle number on 
Reader Service Card. 


rona Marchant, Inc., is 
a booklet of 50 tips, all 
ple, to help you impro 
personnel efficiency. 
“Personalize = i 
Communications with y: 
a greater effect when 


‘person-to-person’ effort. U 


attempt’ tone; write. mi 
own handwriting, rep 
for distribution.” The s 
the booklet, compiled 
text continued 








WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


TEACHER SALARIES 


The merits of merit pay. This publi- 
cation is an edited version of a semi- 
nar to discuss teacher performance 
appraisal and thrash out the prob- 
lems of merit pay. It was sponsored 
by the management consulting firm 
of Barrington & Co. 

The report includes lectures on 
teacher characteristics, state assist- 
ance to local schools in developing 
merit, and the professional consult- 
ant’s role in teacher appraisal. It 
also includes three case history pres- 
entations by superintendents who 
tried merit pay in their districts. 
(For a comparison of these three 
merit pay plans, see “How they han- 
dle merit pay—-three case studies,” 
SM, June ’61, page 54.) 

One of the superintendents who 


programs which answer the needs of 
schools.” 

Getting down to specifics, the au- 
thors observe that in schools where 
summer courses are offered, a new 
breed of student is evolving. He’s the 
summer scholar who is interested in 
advanced work, or in courses not 
available during the regular term. 
Summer programs offer courses ap- 
pealing to every student, not just the 
academically talented. Examples of 
possible courses are driver training, 
typing, creative writing and begin- 
ning foreign languages for elemen- 
tary students. 

But, say the authors, there are 
some precautions to be taken before 
a district can teach summer classes 
properly: 

1. The summer program should 
tie in with the rest of the curriculum 


developed a successful merit pro- 
gram summed up his presentation 
by saying, “The pressure is on. There 
is going to be more and more pres- 
sure from boards of education to do 
something about teacher evaluation. 


so that there is, in effect, a year- 
round school with a _ year-round 
budget. 
2. Student participation should be 
voluntary during summer months. 
3. Guidance counselors should be 


As these headlines from actual cases 
testify, dishonesty and thievery do 
occur in schools. Fortunately, many 
safeguards are available to help pro- 
tect your system. One is to require 
that bank statements be reconciled by 





an employee who does not keep cash 
records, or draw or sign checks. 
Another is to bond every person 
trusted with school money and prop- 


erty — official, teacher or student. 


Etna Casualty’s new free booklet in- 
cludes many practical suggestions on 
how to safeguard your school system 
against dishonesty. Mail the coupon 


today for your copy. 
Let this New 


ways to protect 


FREE Booklet suggest 








Please send me without obligation a copy 
of “How to Guard Against Dishonesty 
in Your School System.” 











State 














AZTNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliated with . 
Aina Life Insurance —_ 

onda Fire insurance Compa 
The Excelsior Life, Connde 
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Though the boards are talking about 
money and the superintendents are 
talking about instruction, I believe 
both can be brought together. 
Teachers who refuse to look at merit 
are cutting their own throats. They 
may not agree with it, but if they 
don’t make an attempt to look at 
merit objectively, they may not even 
get the across-the-board raises they 
now enjoy.” 

None of the seminar’s participants 
took issue with him. 


LATEST THINKING ON APPRAISAL AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER PER- 


More than just a trend. Education 
is the only major enterprise where 


So, concludes this booklet, why 
not use the summer months to ex- 
periment in education? “July and 
August constitute an excellent lab- 


oratory period during which educa- 


tors can work creatively to investi- 
gate, fashion and test educational 


available to help students choose the 
optional courses which would be 
most helpful to them. 

The authors suggest that year- 
round schools are more than just a 
trend. They cite many case histories 
of districts where summer programs 
have enjoyed much success. Methods 
and ideas tried in summer schools 
have gone into the regular curricu- 
lums without further experimenta- 
tion. Teachers are enjoying profes- 
sional status on a 12-month basis, 
with professional salaries. 

In short, the booklet makes a case 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 68 
pages. $1.25. 


Name research and experimentation must ADMINISTRATION 
Stim be done on the job. There are no 

opportunities, as in medicine, to play The school of tomorrow. A radical 
= with theories in a lab. 


change must take place before this 
country’s schools are in a position to 
teach students properly, according 
to this report. 

“Few high school graduates today 
have achieved the skill of independ- 
ent study. 

“Professional teachers waste two- 
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Paul G. Blazer High School, Ashland, Kentucky. Architect: Joseph Baker & Associates. 
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Ultra-modern Ashland, Kentucky high school installs 
Crane plumbing for longer life, easier maintenance. 


To make the grade in today’s schools, 
plumbing equipment must have durability, 
dependability, specialized design. And Crane 
is tops in all three. That’s why the new Paul 
G. Blazer High School is furnished through- 
out with 419 Crane fixtures and fittings— 
including lavatories, drinking fountains, 
water closets, service sinks and urinals. 
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Crane school fixtures have been developed 
in cooperation with school authorities, 
architects, engineers. They're specifically 
made to end problems, not create them. 
Vandal-proof fittings. Self-closing faucets. 
Off-the-floor water closets for easier clean- 
ing. Recessed drinking fountains that save 
space — eliminate danger of protruding fix- 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 


CRANE 


VALVES ANDO PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 
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tures. They’re all available when you order 
from Crane...where every fixture is made 
with precision beyond ordinary standards. 

For complete information on Crane’s 
complete line of plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning equipment for schools see your 
architect or contractor. Or write Crane Co., 
Box 780, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 





























































thirds of their time on tasks that may spend another 40% of his time And the “egg-crate” curriculum } be 
could be performed by other persons at creative independent work. concept will be broken. juni 
or automated devices. The school of the future will em- Realizing that no school in the | for 
“Schoolhouses are not designed ploy more adults to work with stu- country today follows the pattern jt | sor' 
for educational purposes. dents, but fewer will be professional recommends, the commission mak. | pro 
“Rigid units of the school day are teachers. Many staff personnel will ing this report has provided a “how | gra 
an unnatural and illogical way to be specialists, consultants, general to” chapter consisting of several spe. | qui 
present content.” aides, clerks and teacher assistants. cific steps which schools can take } hav 
Tabbing today’s schools as unsatis- Changes will also be seen in school now. For example, individual pro. } fac 
factory, the report recommends that buildings. Room sizes will be flexible; grams and courses could be planned | rea 
schools of the future have some small spaces for independent study will be for only those teachers and students 
groups of students—15 or less—and located near resource centers. who are especially interested. edt 
some large classes—up to 300. About Class schedules will be more flex- This paperback is another report } qué 
40% of a student’s time may be ible. Students will not be bound to on the work of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, | let. 
spent in classes ranging in size from one class per hour, with the same author of the Trump Plan for high | vel 
100 to 300 students. The student daily schedule. schools and now associate director of | is; 
the National Association of Second- qui 
ary-School Principals. 15 
Ce a — ; i anctaeanerae FOCUS ON CHANGE: GUIDE TO BETTER " 
‘SAVE COSTS! SAVE MAINTENANCE! SAVE SPACE! #001: nd seNaiy a'co.405 | » 
SATE NVO!. APREES SES PAESSE © mem® = Park “Ave. New York City. 147 - 
i ae ee oe ee ee ages. $1.25. l 
ra 7 , : pa 
A i . -” Details of data processing. This 
booklet, prepared by Purdue Univer- | 
sity, explains the “why” and _ the 
, “how to” of data processing in pub- | H 
pi Bt pie Pongo lic schools. There’s an explanation of { Te 
economy Meni Mitchell’s how to read a punched card, and al 
complete selection of quality- how data processing can be used in } sc 
engineered tables, stands, risers student scheduling, business office } b 
a oe ‘ procedures, and grade reporting and | dc 
and stages. Your Mitchell repre- testing. " 
- Table Trucks sentative will be glad to show 2 
pig how you and your budget will THE MECHANIZATION OF RECORDS | fg 
ee ee | be ahead. Send coupon for AND OFFICE PROCEDURES IN EDUCA- | }; 
end save time, lober, F detailed information. TION. Write to John C. Reinbold, \ of 
and money doing it. . Division of Adult Education, Me- j 
} morial Center, Purdue University, } g 
Lafayette, Ind. 31 pages. $1. re 
ti 
SECONDARY EDUCATION fit 
Changes needed for junior highs. : 
Today’s junior high school is “an in- }? 
stitution under pressure to change, | ‘ 
without a clear mandate regarding ti 
PorTables function, purpose or structure.” N 
| Get versatility and utility with UniTables The pressure to change, say the 
| Mitchell's smooth-sure action Reduce change-over time from minutes to authors of this booklet, has contrib- | \ 
| in this “Fold and Roll” table moments with this ingenious Mitchell | uted to such trends as sorting stu- | 4 
and bench set... at your “Fold and Roll” table. Ruggedly con- | dents for advanced courses in junior F 
| finger-tip command. structed for maximum durability. ' highs before they have had time to | 
pier explore their own interests and tal- 
 ——_ : . ents; the downward extension of k 
' Upae 5 LAL TYPE high school courses without ade- ? 
manos Pa ee gee quately prepared teachers and prop- | , 
OP cad oe OE msirs ik er facilities; and homework loads , 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY rs 
eing hard. 
2730 Sous cil etreet ! Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin ae must be made, according , 
Sink Gicsibed Gcachure on to the booklet, but they must be 
OO, eee made with a purpose. Today’s junior 
; / (NAME TITLE high should be of moderate size 
eee thei eter” PR (500-800 students ) ; have a well i 
CJ Mitchel hie | stocked library staffed by a profes- |! 
Unilables C7 ave Mitchel ee nner strc sional librarian-teacher; provide am- ; 
| D Mitchel EE  iaitsveasisidenisinbtadienerirrntnin sncsicas ness i Gert es: Coe ee 
| PorTables contact us. i city ZONE _— STATE ity of association between teacher ]}! 
| and student for more than one year; |! 
maintain flexibility of scheduling; ]5 
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be staffed by teachers prepared for 
junior high teaching; provide help 
for teachers by principals, supervi- 
sory staff and clerical personnel; 
provide a modern instructional pro- 
gram in subject areas; have ade- 
quate physical education programs; 
have ample laboratory and workshop 
facilities; and have an established, 
reasonable teacher load. 

“Such elements contribute to an 
educational program that is ade- 
quate for the present,” says the book- 
le. “We must consider further de- 
velopments if the junior high school 
is also to serve our future needs ade- 
quately.” The booklet then presents 
15 recommendations for the junior 
high school of the future. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WE NEED. 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1201 16th 
St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 37 
pages. $1. 


TEACHER AIDES 


How to set up a volunteer program. 
Teacher aides are being employed on 
aregular weekly basis in some public 
schools in New York City. This 
book describes in detail the work 
done by volunteers, and the pro- 
gram’s organization. 

The program in New York has 
been in operation since 1956, and 
has developed into an important part 
of the city’s educational effort. 

Volunteers themselves have taken 
on increasing responsibility, such as 
recruiting and interviewing prospec- 
tive aides. This report covers the 
first three and one-half years of the 
program, and explains how useful 
procedures were developed. 


SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS. Public Educa- 
tion Association, 125 W. 54th St., 
New York City 19. 200 pages. $3.95. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Agriculture. This pamphlet presents 
the case for agricultural education in 
the public schools. 

“Schools,” according to the pamph- 
let, “stand almost alone as an agency 
able to reach all sections of the popu- 
laion—devoted to organized, syste- 
matic and thorough instruction, and 
committed to teaching the truth with- 
out self-interest. Too little agricul- 
tural education has been made avail- 
able in communities that are not 
primarily agricultural.” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. American Voca- 
lional Association, Inc., 1010 Ver- 


mont Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 


11 pages. 10 cents (10 or more copies, 
six cents each). 
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BRADLEY *®DUO 


Handsome Bradley Duos have become quite a fixture in modern 
schools. And why not? They’re far more hygienic; with foot 
operation, hands never touch germ-laden faucets — only a 
clean spray of tempered water. And the Duo’s bowl is 


automatically rinsed clean by the running spray! 


Styled by a nationally-known designer, Bradley Duos are 
better looking . . . and offer you a wide variety of colors: 


Sky Blue, Sun Tan, Citrus Yellow, Mint Green, 
Forest Green, White, and Stainless Steel (with or 
without integrated back-splash) . They save space, 
water, installation costs, and maintenance time! 


Use popular Duos to speed traffic flow in science 
and crafts classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, 
elementary classes, and washrooms. They belong 
in modern schools. 


Bradley Washfountains and Showers provide group 
facilities for as many as 8 and 5 persons, respectively, 
in school buildings of all types. For additional infor- 
mation, contact your architect, consulting engineer, or 
plumbing contractor. Or write for illustrated catalog 
No. 1322. Bradley Washfountain Co., 2343 W. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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underwood 








The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


instantly responsive touch tabulation § Balanced margin indicators — Paper centering, title- 
heading centering and aligning scales @ Exceptionally light, fast carriage return @ Fast, 
simplitied ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


underwood Corporation + Education Department + One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of the Typewriter,” without obligation. 
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How to tell if a 
schoolhouse Is obsolete 


THINGS 
YOUR 


PUBLIC 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


A sound structure doesn’t always mean a sound school. Here 
are four checkpoints to determine whether your schools are 


really up to par—or are ready for abandonment. 


= «= & Do you judge a school’s 
obsolescence by the soundness of 
its structure? If so, your district is 
probably using schools that should 
have been abandoned years ago. 

So says Benjamin Handler, pro- 
fessor of planning at the College 
of Architecture and Design, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Most school 
buildings become obsolete long 
before the structures themselves 
deteriorate, he says in “Economic 
Planning for Better Schools.”* 

Professor Handler _ identifies 
four major checkpoints of school 
obsolescence: site, location, serv- 
ice system, and educational oppor- 
tunities. 


ire 
c 
stil 


OBSOLESCENCE 


Site obsolescence occurs, Hand- 
ler says, when the site becomes 
too small for the school enroll- 
ment. “The original site becomes 
too small to allow proper play fa- 
cilities, opportunities for outdoor 


*”Economic Planning for Better Schools.” 
Publications Distribution Service, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 107 pages. $5. 
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study, or other educational advan- 
tages. The provision of a play- 
ground elsewhere in the commu- 
nity may relieve matters some- 
what, but the quality of education 
itself must suffer if sufficient space 
is lacking for a modern program.” 


LOCATIONAL 


OBSOLESCENCE 


Related to site obsolescence, lo- 
cational obsolescence is the result 
of changes in the school-age popu- 
lation. The age structure of the 
community itself changes with 
major population shifts. Changes 
in the use of the land would result 
in such shifts. The expansion of 
business and industry frequently 
displaces housing. “Or,” says the 
author, “a shift in which single 
houses give way to apartment 
houses may displace families with 
children of school age. Where so- 
cial mobility or changes in urban 
land use are rapid, a school build- 
ing still satisfactory in design may 
be outmoded because of funda- 
mental changes in the surrounding 
area which make it unpleasant and 


hazardous to school children. Busi- 
ness activity may fill the streets with 
traffic.” 


SERVICE 
SYSTEM 
OBSOLESCENCE 


Deficiencies in the mechanical 
equipment are known as service 
system obsolescence. “It occurs,” 
says Handler, “when the plumbing 
system is outmoded, when the 
heating system falls behind ac- 
cepted standards, when eyesight 
suffers because of old-fashioned 
fenestration or fixtures. 


“These are obvious matters 





with which everyone has had some’ 


experience. . . . Changes _relat- 
ing to them are frequently the first 
made in the original building.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


OBSOLESCENCE 


This is probably the most im- 
portant—and least tangible—way 
in which a school becomes obso- 














A LARGE 
PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL 
ACCIDENTS 








Prevent them with Nyracord runner matting. 
: t 0 M Silences foot traffic. 


Withstands heaviest foot traffic and affords 
unequalled wear. Long-ribbed or cross-ribbed for 


4 LI PP| N G good scrapeage and dirt removal. Easy to clean. 


Ideal around shop machinery, in auditoriums, 


locker rooms, cafeterias, corridors, kitchens, 
——-— and restrooms. Available in a variety of 


colors and widths. 








Send for catalog sheets and prices. 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


2445 ADAMS STREET ~ TOLEDO - « oH! O 


* America’s Largest Specialists in Floor Matting” 
= A MA T F oO R Eve F P UU R P O Ss E - 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS 


about furniture for science classrooms, labs, 


























mechanical drawing, business education ... 


Toledo chairs and stools are especially designed 
for the unique needs of your special purpose 
classrooms. All adjustments and moving parts 
are TAMPERPROOF. Construction is solid 
and sturdy. A wide range of sizes and styles is 
offered. 


@ The 626 Quick-Adjustable swivel stool comes 
in 5 basic heights, each adjustable 4% ’’ upward, 
safely and noiselessly. @ The 9610 Quick- 
Adjustable Posture Chair combines true posture- 





correct seating and exceptional strength. 








WRITE TODAY for complete file on Quick 
quality Toledo chairs, stools and tables. { Adjustable Stool 







TOLEDO 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
1607 North Hastings Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio 


9610 
Quick 
Adjustable 
Posture Chair 
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lete. It occurs at that moment 
when teachers and other school- 
men conclude that they are unable 
to use modern teaching techniques 
in a given building. 

According to Handler, educa- 
tional obsolescence often takes 
place even before the school ad- 
ministration recognizes it “since 
not all school administrators have 
kept themselves completely up-to- 
date concerning educational 
needs.” 

Educational obsolescence runs 
into another obstacle—it is diffi- 
cult to explain to the public. In the 


| first place, many new techniques 
' remain “controversial” long after 


the majority of school districts are 
using them. And when a taxpayer 
sees a perfectly sound building— 
and is told it must be replaced—it 
is not surprising that he is skepti- 
cal. 

Actually, all four forms of obso- 


| lescence often occur—or start to 
| occur 
| And each of them almost always 





at about the same time. 


precedes the actual structural de- 
terioration of a building. 


Remodel or abandon? 

Suppose a school is judged ob- 
solete. Should it be remodeled or 
abandoned? Handler concludes 
that structural defects are the /east 
compelling reason for abandoning 
a school. “[These] and fire haz- 
ards are almost always correcti- 
ble,” he states. “Because they are 
legally recognized grounds for 
condemning school _ buildings, 
however, these categories are often 
resorted to when the actual trouble 
is educational obsolescence from 
causes that are difficult to define.” 

Service system defects—such 
as lack of central heat, or poor 
lighting—can usually be corrected 
through remodeling. “There is no 
point in remodeling, however,” 
Handler points out, “when, as fre- 
quently happens, the schools also 
suffer from non-correctible types 
of defects.” 

Poor location, inadequate site. 
unsatisfactory environment and 
educational obsolescence—these 
are the non-correctible defects. 
“Little can be done about such 


| conditions,” Handler concludes, 


“except to abandon the school.” 
What triggers the decision to 
abandon a school? In a survey of 
text continued on page 21 
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Sequoyah School, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Built 
four years before Oklahoma became a state, it 
is a good example of sound construction, quality 

materials and equipment, and proper maintenance. 


56-year old 
Johnson system 


Sequoyah School in Muskogee, Oklahoma, has been 
served by a Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Con- 
trol System since it was built in 1905. For over half 
a century, this Johnson System has performed 
dependably and economically — returning many 
times its original cost in fuel savings while providing 
classroom comfort for thousands of students. 


Today, as when the Sequoyah School was built, 
Johnson Pneumatic Control Systems are designed 
to last the life of the building — whether 20, 40, 50, 
or more years. When you build or modernize, be 
sure to keep Johnson’s unmatched performance 
record in mind. It is an important reason why you 


Custodian Charles Akin inspects a Johnson thermostat 
that has served Sequoyah School for 56 years. 


can expect the lowest possible lifetime costs with a 
Johnson System. 


Check with your architect, consulting engineer, or 
local Johnson representative on the comfort and 
economy advantages of Johnson Pneumatic Control. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


110 Direct Branch Offices. 
(it SYSTEMS 


PNEUMATIC 
MANUFACTURE @ INSTALLATION ° 





DESIGN ® SINCE 1885 
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Shown: (above) new Brunswick Cluster Combination seating arranged for 
food service, then (below) re-arranged for large group projection-lecture class. 
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The Hamilton piano by Baldwin is built to endure 
while “‘bargain”’ pianos are piling up maintenance 
costs. It is designed by the same craftsmen who 
create the world-famous Baldwin Grand used ex- 
clusively by leading artists—piano-builders who 
know how to combine durability with the inspir- 
ing tone and lively action that make lessons more 
fun...help students learn faster...and improve 
musical programs. Everyone gains! 

Teachers like the tone and touch of a Hamilton 
as much as school officials like the rugged, durable 





BUILT BY 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS - ORGANS 





‘design that makes the Hamilton piano cost far 


less to maintain. Lots of case histories tell us so. 
May we share these other schools’ experiences with 
you? The Hamilton’s advantages, as proved in use 
in schools of all types, are convincing reasons why 
it’s really wiser and more economical to buy the 
better, costs-less-per-year piano—the Hamilton. 
Why not look into these advantages? For the 
Hamilton Studio Piano FAcTs FILE, write to the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Section 88, 1801 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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A new low-cost, 
fully electric 
coin counter 
and sorter! 


Standard Change 
COUNTER and SORTER 


COMPACT 
PORTABLE 





Ideal for handling change 
from collections, for school 
offices, lunch programs, bookstores 
and social activities. 


@ Now you can enjoy all the 
benefits of a coin counter and 
sorter at a price you can afford. 
It’s fast, accurate, durable and 
easy to operate. Counts and 
sorts 15,000 coins per hour. 
And, handles 25¢, 10¢, 5¢ and 
1¢ coins. (50¢ coins remain in 
hopper). Separate sorting and 
counting operations provide 
automatic check of total, too. 
Compact and portable, it comes 
complete with its own carrying 
case. Write for complete in- 
formation today. 


ONLY 


199. 


PLUS FEDERAL TAX 
MODEL CS-100A 
PORTABLE-ELECTRIC 
Finished in Hammerloid Beige 
F.0.B. Indianapolis, Indiana 
STANDARD CHANGE-MAKERS, INC. 


422 Eas! New York Stree! 
indianapolis 2, indiana 





DISTRIBUTOR AND DEALER 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Michigan districts, Handler found 
“the realization that the school 
compares poorly’ with other 
schools in the same system” often 
brought about abandonment. 
Other factors frequently cited: the 
discovery that no teacher would 
accept an appointment to an obso- 
lete building; recognition of the 
high cost of maintenance; and the 
disappearance of pupils. 


Little investigation 


“In few cases,” Handler found, 
“did any investigation by a com- 
petent technical person precede 
the decision to abandon the school 
. . . In only about one-fifth of the 
cases was any technical report 
made on the condition of the 
building prior to abandonment, 
and in most of these a fire depart- 
ment report provided the only data 
. . . Limited architectural and 
engineering investigations were 
made in a few instances. In only 
one case, where a school consult- 
ant made the survey, was a fee 
paid for the investigation .. .” 


The decision to remodel 


“The decision to modernize is 
probably the least rational of any 
building decision made by the av- 
erage school board. It is usually 
taken with the least skilled advice 
and the least foresight; and it is 
usually based on the least accumu- 
lation of data. Since it aims at the 
same objectives as new building 
and involves comparable amounts 
of money, a comparable degree of 
study and of architectural, engi- 
neering and school consultant skill 
should enter into the decision .. . 

“The conclusion is unavoidable 
that school boards seldom have 
much factual ground upon which 
to base their decisions to maintain 
or to abandon. . . . They do not 
have available information on the 
costs and financial consequences 
of alternative possibilities. Lack- 
ing such data . . . school boards 
work in the dark. Their decisions 
are subjective, influenced by 
blindly operating pressures from 
the community or the school sys- 
tem. . . . Most communities have 
had to live with an obsolescent 
school building, and their chil- 
dren have had to bear the con- 
sequences, many years before the 
need to abandon it was self-evi- 
dent.” End 








FROM | 
PORTER 


NEW “LINE 100” 


Now — clean, functional basketball 
backstop design . . . rigid construc. 
tion .. . dependable remote operation. 
And it’s from Porter ... over 150,000 
backstop installations . . . 50 years 
of experience in making backstops, 
For complete information on Porter's 
New 100 Line, our Deluxe 200 Line 
and new Economy 300 line, write to 
day for new Basketball Catalog. 


PORTER 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 





9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 


SCHILLER PARK 2, ILLINOIS 
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Plenty of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass means more natural light, 
less eyestrain for Finneytown High pupils. 


Wherever you look around the Finneytown High 


School in Finneytown, Ohio, there’s glass—PPG ~ 


Glass that lets in plenty of natural light, adds an 
extra measure of beauty to the buildings, and pro- 
vides an ideal learning environment. 

Two PPG Glass products play a big part in mak- 
ing this school the bright, spacious place that it is: 
Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass and PENNVERNON® 
GRAYLITE™ 14 Glass. Polished Plate Glass is used in 
areas that demand maximum light transmission 
where natural light is essential. PENNVERNON 
GRAYLITE is used where glare is a problem. GRAY- 


does not change outdoor colors, yet substantially 


reduces glare that can be so hard on the eyes. Ii{'’® 


helps keep the school cooler and more comfortable | 
in warm months, too. 


Inside and out, this is a modern, attractive schon 


building . . . as beautiful as it is functional ..: 
thanks to glass from PPG. For more informatio 
on PPG products, write Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Company, Room 1171, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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Finneytown High School, Finneytown, Ohio 
-~ Architect: Woodie Garber & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractor: Holt & Reichard, Norwood, Ohio 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass products enhance the appearance 
and help make the Finneytown school a pleasant place to attend. 


PENNVERNON GRAYLITE 14 reduces the sun's glare and helps make this school 
a cooler and more comfortable building during the warm months. 

















table ERCULITE®——shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
WINDOW®—the world’s finest insulating window 
lished Plate Glass—for clear, true vision 
NNVERNON® Window Glass—window glass at its best 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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PLANNING A 
NEW OR IMPROVED 
SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEM ? 


Get expert advice at the planning stage with this 
unique service from General Dynamics/ Electronics 


Next time you and your associates sit down to dis- 
cuss sound systems for your existing schools or 
an installation for a new one—ask a STROMBERG- 
CARLSON® Communications Consultant to sit in. 
He’ll participate as a working member of your com- 
mittee—ready with the expert information you 
need for fast, wise decisions. How do you reach 
him? By a local phone call. And naturally, there’s 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


no obligation. Call your STROMBERG-CARLSON School 
Communications Consultant today or write for free 
brochure, S-144, “The School with Sound Offers 
More of Everything.” Write to: 


Commercial Products Division 


1407 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


ELECTRONICS 


In modern school sound systems... THERE IS NOTHING FINER THAN A STROMBERG-CARLSON® 


(Circle number 714 for more information) 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


ee 


Free summer classes 
offered half-day students 


Students in Cleveland, Ohio, who 
have been on half-day sessions for 
two or more semesters, are getting 
an opportunity to take free summer 
schooling this month. 

Almost 4,500 students in the 
school system are affected. Some 
fourth graders have never had a full 
day of school. 

The curriculum for the summer 
courses is emphasizing basics, such 
as arithmetic and reading; but art, 
music and other such subjects, which 
students have been deprived of alto- 
gether, are getting some attention 
also. 
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Board member quits 
in spending dispute 

A board member in Finneytown, 
Ohio, has resigned in a dispute over 
the control of school expenditures. 

Dr. Paul Norris, a chemist, pro- 
tested a board vote giving the super- 
intendent and the principal the right 
to spend student activity funds. This 
right should have been reserved to 
the board, Norris contended. 

In defending the board’s action, 
President Harry Moeller pointed out 
that student activity funds are not 
tax money, but cash raised through 
shows, cake sales and the like. 

“Operational expenditures and 
anything involving tax money is con- 
trolled by the board,” Moeller em- 
phasized. 
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Teachers flunk TV; 


some students prosper 

How good is educational televi- 
sion? About as good as the class- 
room teachers involved make it. At 
least, that’s the result of one experi- 
ment being conducted in three Pasco, 
Wash., elementary schools. 

All fifth- and sixth-grade students 
in the three schools received a daily 
15-minute lesson in German last 
year. None of the classroom teach- 
ers involved knew the language. The 
results: 

@ Bright students did very well: But 
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for the majority, the course moved 
too fast and the slower students— 
and many of the teachers—found 
the whole course way over their 
heads. 

@ Without direct instruction from 
the administration, teachers varied 
in their use of the course. Some used 
time before and after the telecast to 
review vocabulary and build up the 
language. Most simply turned the 
sets on for 15 minutes each day, re- 
suming with regularly scheduled 
courses as soon as possible. 

@ Of 270 sixth graders taking the 
course, only 21 chose a foreign lan- 
guage as an elective for the seventh 
grade. Twelve of these come from 
one school where the principal and a 
teacher are most enthusiastic about 
the use to which television can be 
put. 

Interestingly, in that school, teach- 
ers are using classroom blackboards 
to copy the words used and are utiliz- 
ing time after the telecasts to review 
the course. Most teachers in other 
schools are not, even though a work- 
shop for teachers last summer sug- 
gested that they do so. 


The television experiment, and its 
mixed results, are not viewed too se- 
riously in Pasco. The course was the 
only one available, the camera work 
was poor and students in the class- 
rooms had difficulty at times seeing 
what was on the screen. 

But one conclusion does seem in- 
escapable: As with every other teach- 
ing tool, TV is only as good as the 
classroom teacher who is using it. 
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Foreign correspondent 


on school paper 


The student newspaper in Ocean- 
side, N.Y., has a full-time foreign 
correspondent. His “beat” is the West 
German town of Iserlohn. 

It all came about when a student 
in Iserlohn wrote to a New York 
City organization, “People to Peo- 
ple,” inquiring about a pen pal. The 
PTP group sent. the German’s letter 
to Oceanside High School, which had 
indicated its interest in exchanging 
letters with foreign students. 

Rather than obtain a single pen 





Too good to miss... 


For shame . . . The state of Wisconsin is a little ashamed and red- 
faced after an incident in a Racine court. Leo F. Kennedy, charged 
with burglarizing a school, was released when his lawyer pointed out 
that the revised state criminal code excludes schools and other public 
buildings from the burglary category. Said the judge: “I’m surprised— 


in fact, shocked.” 


Good name . . . A new school attendance officer in Jennings County, 
Ind., certainly has an apt name. Her moniker: Mary Will Ketcham. 


To blame . . . In Texas, a housewife rummaging around a junior high 
school library came upon a new corrupter of teenage morals—the 
philosopher Plato. According to the housewife, Plato’s writings are 
too lurid. “I can’t help but believe this is one of the reasons we have 
sO many sex maniacs walking around,” she told the Channelview 


School Board. 


Good aim . . . Students in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, may agree with the 
aims of School Superintendent: Robert Finley, but they’re not sure 
they agree with his means. Finley wants every student to pass a course 
in personal typing before he graduates. But he doesn’t want the course 
during the regular school year. His solution: all seniors would have to 
take a summer course in typing before receiving their diplomas. 
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SUPER srnvice 
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1911 - 1961 





YEARS OF 
PROGRESS IN THE © 


@ The outstanding improvements in heavy duty suction 
cleaners during the past 50 years appeared first in Super 
Suction machines. 


@ The first heavy duty suction cleaner ever built was manu- 
factured by this company. 


@ Countless Super Suction Cleaners 10—20—30 years old are 
still giving satisfactory service. 


@ Super owners almost always buy more Supers as their 
need expands. 


@ Today, Super offers precision-built cleaners in models to 
meet every large and small area cleaning task in public 
buildings, schools, institutions, stores, churches, theatres, 
factories—wherever a powerful machine for wet and dry 
pickup and blowing is required. 


@ Today's Super—with its exclusive special motor—entirely 
built in our own shops—is demonstrably the most advanced. 


@ Responsible distributors all over America and in overseas 
countries will gladly show you. 


@ Write for catalogs, data. Tell us your requirements and we 
will recommend a Super unit for that job. 


SUCTION CLEANER INDUSTRY 


pal, teacher Nicholas V. Oulangas 
suggested that the German student 
and his friends become correspond- 
ents for the Oceanside paper. 

The Germans accepted the idea 
and, in March, the exchange was be- 
gun. The first article-letter in the 
Oceanside paper was written by the 
editor of Iserlohn’s school paper and 
described, in English, his school, his 
town and the way he spends an aver- 
age day. 

The Oceanside students (acting as 
foreign correspondents for the Ger- 
man paper) replied in kind, though 
their letter was also written in Eng- 
lish. Since then the correspondence 
has grown and members of the 
Oceanside German class have been 
enlisted so that letters can be sent in 
German. 

The exchange is being handled on 
the Oceanside end by the World In- 
terest Club, a group of students 
who have been exchanging tape re- 
cordings with students all over the 
world for the last four years. 


Paperback texts are 


school issue in Detroit 

The use of paperback textbooks is 
a new issue facing schoolmen in De- 
troit. There, an irate mother used the 
letters-to-the-editor column of a ma- 
jor newspaper to ask why parents 
should have to spend $3, $4, or $5 
for hardcover books that are some- 
times used only one semester, then 
discarded as a course is modified. 

The letter has caused a wide-range 
dispute over possible use of paper- 
back texts. Those who favor them 
cite low cost as an advantage. Teach- 
ers, whose spokesmen oppose them, 
cite low durability. 

As for the school system itself, As- 
sistant Superintendent Paul T. Rank- 
in, who heads the textbook selection 
committee, put it this way: “Person- 
ally, I think it would be a fine idea if 
it would work, as well as reduce costs 
for parents ... but it is unlikely 
that basic textbooks are available in 
paperback form.” 
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Dutch-treat luncheons 


aid public relations 

One of the easiest and most inex- 
pensive ways to conduct public rela- 
tions activity is to invite taxpayers to 





SUPER, SUPER) 
SUCTION | SERVICE 


POWER SUCTION CLEANERS FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
SINCE 1911 - THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 1959 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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visit schools. 

In Haverhill, Mass., Superintend- 
ent Stanley W. Wright goes one step 
further. At two-week _ intervals, 
Wright invites city councilors and 
other municipal officials to dutch- 
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Beautiful, new Bermudian Springs High 
School (above) near York, Pa. accom- 
modates more than 650 students in 
23 Chromalox-equipped classrooms like 
the one at right. 


Spacious lobby, with large expanse of 
lass, is comfortably heated with 


hromalox console unit nesters: ay 
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It’s Chromalox for comfort heating 
in Pennsylvania’s first electrically heated high school 


When the beautiful, new Bermudian Springs High 
School was built near York, Pa., another first was 
established for clean, economical electric heating. 

That’s because the entire school, from locker 
rooms to classrooms, is heated electrically with 
Chromalox units from Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany. The joint school boards and Buchart Associ- 
ates—York architects and engineers who pioneered 
electric school heating in Pennsylvania — chose 
modern, electric comfort heating, because of its 
lower total owning cost. 

Electric heat eliminates the old-fashioned (and 
often troublesome) boiler rooms, an advantage to 
both architects and school administrators. There’s 





CHROMALOX 


ELECTRIC COMFORT HEATING 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7677 THOMAS BOULEVARD e PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


no soot, leaky pipes, water hammer or obnoxious 
odors to annoy the occupants. 

Also, with Chromalox electric units, the comfort 
in each room is controlled individually to suit the 
occupants. Drafts? Cold spots? Unhealthful nui- 
sances of the past. 

If you appreciate clean, economical—and safe— 
heating, Chromalox heat is what you need for your 
school. Write us for more facts about Chromalox 
Electric Unit Ventilators for both old and new 
school buildings. 

Architect: Buchart Associates, York, Pa. 
Power Company: Metropolitan Edison Company 
Electric Heating Contractor: Miller-Liskey Electric Co., Inc. 


(Circle number 743 for more information) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC PROVIDES IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE AT UNUSUALLY LOW COST! | ~— 

Pa 

Classroom television receivers of professional qual- No service or installation problems... ru 
ity are now available to your school system at a —-The excellent performance record of General Elec- 

remarkably low price. tric television sets assures you of minimum service | 10 

General Electric is now producing classroom tel- requirements. If desired, your General Electric evi 

evision in large economical quantities . . . according Distributor can provide complete arrangements S 

to the highest quality standards. . . television that for installation and service. Favorable financing thi 
meets every reasonable requirement. arrangements are also available, through the Gen- 

a eral Electric ——~ eae. | : 
General Electric television receivers give you the ti For i onan _ ies cr oe 

famous “Daylight Blue’”’ picture—sharpest, clear- anion : Sale aha iene a hig C0 

est picture in television. The large, square-corner oy a veel > e Instructiona amy Se : 

23” screen affords easy viewing from any portion mau the coupon below. } ‘ 

of the room, and General Electric’s famous Glare- ev 

jector cuts glare and screen reflection. Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product fn 

] 

Front-mounted speaker assures clear, loud audio; ; 

front controls make classroom adjustment easy. 6 b N E AB A L E L 7 C T a | C : 

Recommended by leading educators... Television Receiver Dept. Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Ys Pt 

General Electric receivers are already in use by Portree th 

many school systems throughout the country, and j General Electric Company, Television Receiver Dept. J ; 
satisfied users have recommended them highly to | Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 4 

other school bodies. These users include such school Please send me additional information about General ( 
systems as Louisville, Kentucky; Hagerstown, j Electric Instructional TV. i 

Maryland; Atlanta, Georgia; Dallas, Texas; the i i ‘ 

Dioceses of New York and New Jersey, and the j Mame § 4 

New York State Department of Education. SCHOOL (OR SYSTEM) ; 

General Electric Instructional Television fully — || POSITION i : 

meets the specifications of the Midwest Council on ADDRESS : 

Airborne Television Instruction, as well as those | city STATE i P 

(Circle number 715 for more information) 
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eat luncheons with the school 
poard and selected members of the 
,dministrative staff. Lunches are in 
the cafeterias of various schools. 
After the meals, students escort small 
soups Of visitors to classes and 
shops. The informal get-togethers, 
beginning just before noon, are timed 
to end promptly at 1:30. 

“In the past year and a half,” says 
Wright, “city officials have visited 
every one of our schools. They have 
met the school administrators, they 
have observed the general condition 
of the schools, and they know our 
needs.” 

From time to time, representatives 
of the press and radio are invited to 
the luncheons. 





o 
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Request of the day 


First there was the auditorium. 
Next came the cafetorium. And 
then, in Lancaster, Calif., a small 
boy spoke out in class one day: 

“Mrs. Reed,” he addressed his 
teacher, “may I please go to the 
lavatorium?” 
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ruled off Idaho buses 
2C= Public school buses in Idaho can- 
ice not haul parochial school children 
ric even if a charge is made for the 
its service. Moreover, it would take a 
. constitutional amendment to change 
8 this state of affairs. 
n- That is the effect of a ruling by 
Assistant Attorney General Warren 
~ Felton. 
Felton cited a portion of the state ® 
on constitution which reads that “neither 


or the legislature nor any county, city, f P| (| F i 
own, township or school district, or 0 if a if nl e C 0 n 0 my @ 
any other public corporation, shall 

ever make any appropriation, or pay 


There are many classic examples of man-made structures like the 






f fom any public fund or moneys 
whatever, anything in aid of any Parthenon and the Pyramids which have withstood the ravages 
C church or sectarian or religious soci- of time. We do not expect that kind of durability from school 
ty, or for any sectarian or religious furniture, but we do have the right to expect the kind of depend- 
. yan on that provision, Felton ability which budgeted school dollars demand. Here is school fur- 
. then ruled that public school buses niture which withstands the most severe usage and still provides 
‘ould be used for the transportation years and years of service with proven economy and a minimum 
OIE ANNES SEN ay of maintenance. Each ScholarCraft model is also superbly styled, 
Can you top this? strikingly beautiful and completely functional. 
Politicians have accused the schools Write today for the complete ScholarCraft catalog 


of major and minor foibles, but we 
don’t think schoolmen have ever 
made a mistake to top this one. huthoastorn MNbidi q Jompany 


The Colorado legislature had to be Copyright 1961 Southeastern Metals Company 
called into special session to correct 
an error. Somehow it had voted to 
abolish all local school taxes as of 
June 30th. 
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Any district can have a good physical education program. Here Ev: 
‘ ‘ , Spr 
are basic guidelines you can use to check your own—and to sic 
improve it, if necessary. out 
ges 
= = m= When some of America’s best jumpers and runners went Dist 
down to startling defeat in last summer’s Olympic games, a great hue size 

and cry went up. Physical education in the United States had failed. 

But actually, these defeats had little or nothing to do with physical 

education. Paradoxically, the concern felt by Americans over the 

defeat of a chosen few was simply an extension of the real problem. 

For too many years, physical education in many secondary schools |- 

has consisted of sitting in the stands and rooting for a few musclemen Ove 

who wear uniforms proclaiming their allegiance to a particular area )- 

or body of students. 12, 

This system has produced a group of athletes who—a few defeats 

in the Olympics notwithstanding—are probably the best in the world . 

today. But even had all our Olympic athletes come home winners, it ' 

would have said nothing for physical education in our schools. {- 

Physical education has deteriorated in this country over the last 3,0 

three decades, first to a program in which everybody went out and 5- 

played “games,” then to the point where a few people played the 1,2 

games and the rest watched. 

First, the ropes, the sawhorses and the. parallel bars were replaced - 

with basketball hoops. Then, gymnasiums were, in many instances, 

made almost the private preserve of the “athletes.” ]- 
30 

Facilities are there 

The problem is not one of facilities. Better than 51% of all schools ' 

planned to start construction between October, 1960, and July, m 
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1962,* will include gymnasiums or gym-auditoriums. Eliminating 
grade schools, many of which will carry out their physical education 
programs in multi-purpose rooms, the figure climbs to better than 
13% (See box below). 

To some, the answer is very simple: return to the old European 
tradition of the gymnasia and all of the problems will disappear over- 
night. Games have no place in any physical culture program. Body 
building, gymnastics, weights; these are the true means to physical 
health. 

These people naturally find themselves in direct conflict with the 
‘fun and games” approach to physical education. Even more, they 
do battle with the proponents of an athletic elite performing before 
the flabby masses. 

But are there only two alternatives? Or, as in almost everything 
else, is there a mid-point between two extremes? 

There is a growing group of physical education leaders who do see 
amiddle way. These people doubt that physical education ever could 
return to a pure program of physical culture. On the other hand, they 
deplore, in the fun and games approach, the lack of emphasis on 
physical education itself. 

Two outstanding spokesmen for this middle road are Dr. Ruth 
Evans, director of women’s physical education at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., and Thomas Hines, for 41 years director of phy- 
sical education for the Brookline, Mass., public schools. 

In the following tape-recorded interview, Dr. Evans and Mr. Hines 
outline their approach to the problems of physical education and sug- 
gest a program any district could adopt. 


GYM FACILITIES BEING BUILT IN NEW SCHOOLS 


District Grade Jr. High Jr.-Sr. High | Sr. High 
size 
% % % % % % % % 
with with with | with with | with with | with 
gym gym- gym gym- gym gym- gym | gym- 
aud aud aud aud 
= 33%, | 13% | 58x | 8% F I5% | 25% 7 14x] 0 
Over 25,000 
i— 13% | 16% 59% | 9% Siz, | 0 51% | 10% 
12,001-—25,000 
j— 24%, | 16% 5d, | 12% 69% | 16% 85% | 8% 
6,001-12,000 
{— 18% | 10% 59%, | 13% 50% | 11% M3m% | 4% 
3,001-6,000 
5— 2%, | 13% 53% | 15% 88%, | 0 11% | 6% 
1,201-3,000 
j— 19% | 13% 62% | 71% 9%, | 11% 66% | 18% 
601-1,200 
j— 12% | 12% 65% | 13% 54z | 21% 68% | 13% 
300-600 





























* These figures were compiled by the School Construction Reporting Services of School Manage- 
ment Magazines, Inc. between Marcii, 1960 and April, 1961. 
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Questions this article answers 


What are the goals of a 
good physical education 
program? 


How important are 
gymnastics? 


What kind of space and 
equipment do you need? 


Who should teach physical 
education? 


What is the role of 
interscholastic athletics? 


Is “playing games” enough? 


How can you evaluate your 
physical education program? 


How much time should be 
devoted to physical 
education? 


How dangerous is physical 
education for girls? 


text continued > 
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Ruth Evans 





Tom Hines 





“Students must have an opportunity 


If a high school has 

winning football and 

basketball teams, 
can it assume that it has 
a good physical education 
program? 
EVANS: No. It’s wonderful to have 
winning inter-scholastic teams, but 
this is hardly a measure of a whole 
program. There are three levels in 
a good physical education pro- 
gram, and inter-scholastic compe- 
tition is only one—perhaps the 
least important. The first level is 
the class program of physical ed- 
ucation in which all students 
should be required to participate. 
The second level, not quite so 
broad, is the intra-mural program 
in which anyone who wishes to 
may participate. The third and 
highest level is that part of the 
program for which a person must 
qualify. 
HINES: That’s absolutely right. 
One must build on the other. In 
the base program, you learn cer- 
tain skills. In the next level, you 
learn to use them. Then, if you 
can use them well enough, you 
move to the next level. Under- 
stand, we don’t oppose games and 
competition as part of physical ed- 
ucation. They are an important 
part—but only a part. They 
should never be allowed to be- 
come the whole thing. 


Q. Could a school with unsuc- 
cessful athletic teams have a good 
physical education program? 
EVANS: Yes. One is no measure 
of the other. There are schools 
that put no emphasis on_inter- 
school sports, so they don’t do well 
at them. But, generally speaking, 
a really good physical education 
program will almost invariably re- 
sult in better teams, because the 
number of trained students from 
which the teams will be chosen is 
so much greater. 


HINES: The athletic program is an 
outlet for a good physical educa- 


tion program. We can almost de- 
termine the success of our foot- 
ball team as a result of measure- 
ments in physical education 
classes. If we can get boys with a 
high level of physical fitness, the 
athletic teams profit by it. And 
this fitness must start a lot earlier 
than the 10th grade. It must come 
up from the elementary schools. 


What should be the 

goal of a good ele- 

mentary school phys- 
ical education program? 


EVANS: To provide for all children 
a daily experience in instruction 
and participation in basic skills— 
running, walking, climbing, jump- 
ing, throwing, dodging, catching. 
This program should include ele- 
mentary gymnastics, tumbling, use 
of apparatus and rhythmic calis- 
thenics. I believe the daily period 
should be a minimum of 30 minutes 
at this level. 

Q. At the elementary level, is 
there any difference between phys- 
ical education activities for boys 
and girls? 

EVANS: Not in the elementary 
school. With about two excep- 
tions, everything should be done 
on a co-educational basis. I think 
any of the baseball type of games 
should be taught separately to 
boys and girls, because the speed 
with which girls react to fielding is 
quite different from boys. Also | 
think that tumbling and apparatus 
in the fifth and sixth grades should 
not be taught in separate classes 
but the squads within the classes 
could very well be either boys or 
girls—again because of the speed 
with which either boys or girls 
learn certain things. 

HINES: I don’t think anyone can 
dispute that theory. In Brookline 
we have trained physical educa- 
tion teachers for both boys and 
girls so that we can separate them 
in most of our schools starting 
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to try their hands at a wide variety of activities.” 


with fifth grade, or bring them to- 
gether if we wish to. 


Q. What facilities are needed to 
carry out a good elementary school 
physical education program? Is a 
basketball court a must? 

HINES: You need a_ complete 
gymnasium with apparatus, mats, 
and basketball hoops for teaching 
the skill of shooting a basket. 


Q. Would an outdoor area be suf- 
ficient for an elementary school 
program? 

EVANS: Not in New England. But 
an outdoor area is important for a 
complete program. I like two 
kinds of surface outdoors: grass 
for certain activities, even though 
it is not very serviceable; and one 
hard surface area with painted 
lines for courts and circles and 
that sort of thing. Then I would 
like certain fixed apparatus out- 
doors—horizontal ladder, jungle 
gym, some balance beams. And 
portable equipment for little chil- 
dren—packing boxes and boards 
and nail kegs and sawhorses— 
that they can move around to con- 
struct their own units of apparatus. 


What is the impor- 
tance of good equip- 
ment? If there are 
two sets of swings, is there 
any reason not to buy the 


cheaper? 

HINES: I think the best is always 
the least expensive. You get what 
you pay for, and it should be the 
best of equipment because you’re 
dealing with the most precious 
thing in the world—boys and girls. 


Q. What kind of an instructor do 
you need for an elementary school 
program? 

HINES: I think it takes a combina- 
tion of the classroom teacher and 
a professional instructor. 

EVANS: I would like to have the 
classroom teacher basically _re- 
sponsible for everything in the 
program. But from the third grade 
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on, I would want that classroom 
teacher to work in cooperation 
with a special teacher of physical 
education. The special teacher 
should visit each class two or three 
times a week. On the other days, 
the classroom teacher can supple- 
ment what the specialist has done. 


HINES: Few school districts can 
afford to have trained physical in- 
structors for both boys and girls 
from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade. Even if they could, the 
physical instructor could not take 
all of the classes every day. A 
teacher of the grades must supple- 
ment the program and be super- 
vised in proper techniques. 


Q. Can a woman handle physical 
education in an elementary school? 
HINES: In Brookline, a woman 
handles the boys and girls up to 
and including the fourth grade. 





Then we make a split and a man 
handles the boys from there on. 
Suppose we move to 
junior high school— 
the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. What 
would be the goals of a 
physical education pro- 
gram at this level? 
EVANS: I think there are several 


goals. First of all, as young people. 


approach adolescence, it’s quite 
desirable to stress motivation— 
the development of wholesome in- 
terests. We need a_ horizontal 
kind of program where they may 
try their hands at a wide variety 
of activities. We should offer all 
the team sports, all the individual 


-Sports, social activities like square 


dancing, gymnastics in all its 
phases, tumbling, calisthenics. But 
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I think at this point we separate 
boys and girls so that we may de- 
velop girls’ interests for girls and 
boys’ for boys. 


HINES: The indoor activities 
should be based on a co-educa- 
tional experience. A good program 
in physical education will recog- 
nize that and take advantage of 
that during the school day. And 
then after school, during the 
spring and fall, when we can get 
out of doors, there is a division 
between the boys and girls and 
their activities. We tried at one 
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time to have co-educational soft- 
ball but we found that the girls 
suffered as a result. 


Q. Does this mean that you drop 
softball for girls at this level? 


HINES: No, they play by them- 
selves. They could have more fun 
playing with girls of their own 
ability rather than with boys who 
are much better. 

EVANS: I think another aim of this 
program is to carry on the devel- 
opment of basic skills. By the 
time a boy or girl has completed 
the eighth or ninth grade, I want 
him or her to be able to run well, 
to be able to climb, to be able to 
jump, to be able to respond to mu- 
sic. At this point, I believe we 
should individualize things and 
not have the same run-of-the-mill 
program for every boy or every 


girl. 
34 


Q. What do you mean by individ- 
ualize? 

HINES: That’s about the time we 
start to measure boys and girls. We 
guide them into activities depend- 
ing upon their ability to partici- 
pate in them. At that particular 
time in a child’s life, you can di- 
rect him into activities. If you 
wait until he gets into the 10th 
grade, you have a very difficult 
time. 


Q. When you say measure them, 
what measuring device do you use 
at the junior high school level? 
HINES: We use the Physical Fit- 
ness Index test. 


Q. What does that measure? 
HINES: Strength. 


Q. Is this a test that is generally 
available to schools? 

HINES: It was until they made the 
price of the equipment prohibitive. 
Now the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation has created a test. 
With a few modifications as it 
goes along, it will be ideal for all 
children. 


What kind of equip- 

ment or facilities do 

you need in the jun- 
ior high school? 


EVANS: A gymnasium for boys 
and a gymnasium for girls so that 
neither group has to wait while 
the other is using the facilities. If 
it is more economical, build one 
gymnasium that can be divided into 
two. I would not quarrel with 
that. On the junior high school 
level, I am more concerned with 
gymnasium space and equipment 
for participation than with audi- 
ence accommodation. I am not at 
all anxious to attract large crowds 
to contests. Outdoors I want a field 
and courts for team sports and in- 
dividual sports like tennis. 


Q. How about a swimming pool? 
Is it a luxury at the junior high 
school level? 

EVANS: I think not. I think it’s 
fundamental there. 


Q. How much time should be de- 
voted to physical education at this 
level? 

EVANS: An hour a day. By the 
time boys and girls change their 
clothes, get to the gym and get or- 


ganized and take time off the 
other end for showering and dress- 
ing, we need a unit of an hour, 


Q. Mr. Hines, would you agree 
that at the junior high school level 
you need an hour a day for phys- 
ical education? 

HINES: I don’t think that would 
be too long. A lot of boys and girls 
dislike rushing. You have to give 
the girls, particularly those who 
spend a little time beautifying 
themselves in the morning, time to 
fix their hair and re-beautify them- 
selves so they look attractive and 


.-.the boys strength 





feel good for the rest of the day. 


Q. Are you able to get an hour a 
day in Brookline? 

HINES: No. We get 45 minutes 
overall. If we had that extra 15 
minutes, it would be much better. 
EVANS: I think the problem is 
that the traditional secondary 
school is based on a 45-minute pe- 
riod for everything. Unless this 
were revised, it might be quite 
difficult in many school districts 
to get 60 minutes. 


Q. At the junior high level, what 
are the necessary qualifications 
for a physical education instruc- 
tor? 
HINES: I know what we demand 
of them in Brookline. An instruc- 
tor must be a graduate of a school 
of physical education. 

text continued on page 64 
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to read 


An annual report can add vigor to your public relations program— 


if you can get it read. Here’s how one district cultivates reader in- 


terest by varying the report’s content and format from year to year. 


JULY 1961 


How much money does 
your district invest in its annual re- 
port? $50? $500? 

You could spent $5,000. But no 
matter how much money you 
spend, or how much time, it’s all 
wasted unless the taxpayers read 
what is produced. And, unless the 
community reads your report, 
you’re wasting a valuable public 
relations tool. 

Given half a chance, the aver- 
age citizen would read a report 
with relish. He knows the schools 
belong to him and he would be in- 
terested in a “report to the stock- 
holders.” 

The trick is to make the annual 
report “readable,” not only once, 
but year after year. 

Schoolmen in Pinellas County, 
Fla., have found how to do this. 
One method of capturing reader 
interest is by varying the format. 
Usually the report is in pamphlet 
form, but on some occasions the 
district publishes it as a Sunday 
supplement in the local newspa- 
pers. 

Another method is by varying 
the content of the report, rather 
than presenting the same basic in- 
formation each year. 


The results of this district’s ef- 
forts are evident. According to As- 
sistant Superintendent Paul D. 
Bauder, “Our annual reports have 
become more than public relations 
tools. They’re actually selling ed- 
ucation to our community, and the 
people are buying.” 


The content 


All of the Pinellas County re- 
ports are a far cry from the dry 
financial statements that too many 
reports have come to be. School 
expenditures and income are ex- 
plained separately in a six-page 
condensation of the district’s budg- 
et. The only references to finances 
in the annual report are two sim- 
ple pie-charts—one for income, 
the other for expenditures—with a 
paragraph or two of text. On some 
occasions finances have been omit- 
ted entirely. 

“For example,” says Bauder, 
“in keeping with our policy of 
varying the content of the report, 
here’s what we did three years 
ago. The community had recently 
passed two two-mill levies. We 


‘published an annual report which 


explained how the newly appropri- 
ated funds were being spent, build- 
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ing by building. We covered the 
facilities, sites, equipment,—ev- 
erything that that particular mil- 
lage was providing. There was 
nothing else included, not even an 
end-of-year financial statement. 
“Similarly, our 1960 annual re- 
port was devoted wholly to telling 
the community about our develop- 
mental reading programs, from el- 
ementary school readiness through 
clinical instruction for the handi- 
capped, testing, libraries, etc.” 
The day-to-day operations of 
schools are not ignored. “On alter- 
nate years we publish what would 
be considered the usual annual re- 
port,” says Bauder. “This includes 
general statements on every as- 
pect of the district’s schools.” 


The format 


But even the general annual re- 
ports are subject to variation, he 
says. “In order to keep them from 
becoming too routine, and to stim- 
ulate reader interest, we have 
published them twice as Sunday 
supplements to local newspapers. 
The style of writing is different, 
the method of presentation is dif- 
ferent, and we get good readership 
because the newspapers get into 
nearly every home in the district.” 

Bauder says his district would 
like to present annual reports in 
the newspapers more often, but 
they are printed by the papers at 
no cost to the district, “and there’s 
a limit to what we can expect in 
the way of public service from a 
business organization. 

“There are other ways to pro- 
duce an annual report, of course,” 
he says. “A report could even be 
mimeographed. We never do this, 
though, because a mimeographed 
annual report looks too much like 
throw-away advertising. 

“When we can’t get newspapers 
to publish our reports, we find it 
best to print a booklet ourselves 
in our own vocational shops. We 
follow this procedure with both 
general and specialized annual re- 
ports. This is not expensive, we 
save tax dollars by not having a 
commercial press do it for us, we 
give our students some practical 


training in printing, and the report 
itself is highly presentable.” 


When? 


Pinellas County, which includes 
the cities of Clearwater and St. 
Petersburg, plans its annual report 
for the end of the calendar year. 
“Our staff has time to work on it 
in the fall, and our shop has time 
to print it then, too,” Bauder ex- 
plains. “However, there’s no rea- 
son why the publication date 
couldn’t vary from district to dis- 
trict. I think it should be planned 
as a matter of convenience as 
much as anything else. 

“If a newpaper is publishing 
ours, we must meet the production 
schedule of the paper. When doing 
our own, we get started in Septem- 
ber or October and plan to distrib- 
ute it in December or January.” 


How to get started 


One of the most important as- 
pects of preparing a report, em- 
phasizes Bauder, is selecting an 
“editor” to gather material and 
oversee the operation. In Pinellas 
County, the editor is selected from 
among the supervisors and assist- 
ant superintendents. This person, 
speaking for the superintendent, is 
familiar with district policy. Fur- 
thermore, he is senior to his 
“editorial staff’—those department 
heads, curriculum coordinators, 
supervisors, consultants, etc.— 
who do most of the actual writing. 

On the basis of his experience, 
Bauder suggests that the job of 
editor be assigned as an extracur- 
ricular activity, but that the person 
be given enough time and freedom 
to prepare the report properly. 

After he’s been selected, the ed- 
itor makes assignments and sets 
deadlines. Unless a specialized re- 
port is being prepared, everything 
about the schools is mentioned 
briefly. The Pinellas County re- 
port covers transportation, cafe- 
teria services, summer school, vo- 
cational education, etc. “Assuming 
a page is to be devoted to student 
counseling,” explains Bauder, “the 
editor asks the guidance director 
to prepare several paragraphs of 


material and gather some appro- 
priate photos. The editor gives 
guidance on what he expects. 

“In the text which we hold to 
a minimum, the educational terms 
are eliminated in favor of simple 
language. As good as our report 
may be, unless people can read it 
easily, it’s of no value to us.” 

After the material has been 
gathered and edited to reflect dis- 
trict policy, the editor arranges 
the editorial matter and photos in 
sequence. The first page of the re- 
port is the superintendent’s “mes- 
sage,” in which he outlines the 
events or trends of the past year 
and gives an outlook of the year 
to come. In Pinellas County, this 
is followed by pages, or parts of 
pages, devoted to the other sub- 
jects. The last page contains some 
brief financial information, pie- 
charts or simple graphs. “Some 
taxpayers will hunt through the 
whole annual report to find this,” 
says Bauder. 

“One thing we keep in mind is 
that the editor should not make an 
attempt to glorify any particular 
department. The superintendent 
may remind him, and he reminds 
his writers, that this is a factual 
report of the district as a whole. 
In effect, our report says to the 
public, ‘This is your school system; 
we think it’s a good one; here’s 
why.’ ” 


Some tips on graphics 


Visually, as well as editorially, 
the annual report should be at- 
tractive. Bauder points out that 
reader interest cannot be taken for 
granted. “We found that the best 
method of presentation is just a 
paragraph or two of text and lots 
of photos and charts. We let the 
illustrative matter speak for itself. 
Incidentally, we get along quite 
well without professional photo- 
graphs. Photos by the faculty and 
students do the job nicely. 

“The report is not so long that 
it scares the reader away. Twen- 
ty pages is our average length. The 
cover is made appealing with a 
photo or sketch and, once inside, a 
reader is not confronted with page 
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after page of statistics or solid 
type. That’s difficult reading.” 


Effective distribution 


“When the report comes off the 
presses, it has to be placed in the 
proper hands if you expect it to 
work for you,” says Bauder. Maxi- 
mum effectiveness is achieved in 
Pinellas County through distribu- 
tion in the following manner: 

1. Several copies are delivered 
personally to newspapers, radio 
and television stations, and pub- 
lishers of local periodicals. Not 
only does the report gain valuable 
publicity, but it’s an occasion to 
meet media representatives who 
assist the schools on other occa- 
sions. 

2. School and public libraries 
have reference copies available. 
Copies are given to “thought lead- 
ers” in the district—municipai of- 
ficials, civic clubs, chambers of 
commerce, clergymen, PTA lead- 


ers, and laymen serving on advisory 
committees. School personnel take 
extra copies along when they make 
public appearances. 

3. Large business organizations 
in the district are given copies, 
and persons or companies servic- 
ing the schools get them, too. This 
includes the insurance advisor, 
the accountant and distributors. 

4. And, of course, the adminis- 
trative staff, teachers and other 
key employees are remembered. 

Pinellas County does not give 
reports to students to carry home 
to parents. “Too many never reach 
their destination,” says Bauder. 
“We make sure each school has 
lots of copies to give to visiting 
parents and we distribute extra 
copies through the PTA.” 


How about cost? 


Pinellas County budgets and 
spends about $1,000 a year on its 
annual report. This includes reim- 


oursement for photo supplies, en- 
gravings, printing materials, etc. 
“Our district feels that the expense 
to put the report on good quality 
paper with good reproduction and 
visual appeal is a sound invest- 
ment,” says Bauder. 

“Expenses can be reduced, of 
course, by mimeographing. A 
mimeographed report is _ better 
than nothing at all. You don't 
really need an elaborate presenta- 
tion to do an effective job. The 
most important thing is to make it 
interesting, appealing and under- 
standable. 

“Without these considerations, 
the annual report will probably be 
a waste of time and money. 

“Never let the reader get the 
impression that he’s seen the same 
information before or, worse, let 
him drop the report in his waste 
basket because he can’t under- 
stand it. That’s poison to good pub- 
lic relations.” End 
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supplement in a Sunday edition of the “St. Petersburg Times.” 
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There are two ways to pay a teacher—lock-step and merit. 


Neither has been wholly satisfactory. Here’s a new approach 





to salary administration which takes the best of both 
and could lead to 


= m= m Teacher salaries are a 
|| A problem. Whether your district 
| | uses the standard “lock-step” 
schedule or is experimenting with 
| merit pay, chances are you face 
opposition from both your teach- 


| ers and your taxpayers. 
R = K - One alternative has been sug- 
| ‘ A gested by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 


Jr., partner in the consulting firm 
| of Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leg- 
gett, in a report to the Greenwich, 


Conn., public schools. This report 
+ » O | }~ constitutes a fresh approach to the 
| problems of lock-step and merit. 


Lock-step salaries 





In any district paying lock-step 

salaries, all teachers with similar 

N education and experience are giv- 
en the same pay. Usually, they are 

given automatic annual raises. No 


attempt is made to recognize or 
reward the difference between a 


good and a poor teacher. Really 
EA — — be superior teachers can obtain high- 
er pay only by leaving what they 


do best and going into administra- 
tion—at which they may not be 
particularly adept. As a result, it’s 


difficult to recruit and retain su- 
PAY perior teachers. 
Poor teachers have no incentive 


to do better, and the district has no 
way of chastising their weak— 
though possibly adequate—efforts. 





Merit pay 

Merit pay is an attempt to over- 
come some of these problems. But 
in its eight-year educational his- 
tory, merit pay has not proven it- 
self to teachers, administrators 
and many board members. More- 
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over, it has failed to raise teacher 
salaries to a level equal to that of 
other professionals in the commu- 
nity. 

Merit has made many enemies, 
too. Since it is dependent upon 
subjective judgment of individual 
ability, it has been accused of 
breeding malcontent between 
teachers and administrators. Many 
districts find that merit pay’s eval- 
uation instruments are like wedges 
driven between good friends. 


A fresh approach 


Dr. Engelhardt proposes a Pro- 
fessional Payment Plan, based on 
the concept that career teachers 
are professionals and deserve pro- 
fessional salaries. 

An essential element of the plan 
is what he calls “professional 
growth and development.” Every 
teacher participates in an in-service 
training program oriented to meet 
the professional needs of the dis- 
trict, not individual ambitions. This 
“training” includes such items as 
up-dating curriculums, visitation, 
research, revision of courses and in- 
dividual study of value to the dis- 
trict. 

At the heart of the growth and 
development training is an organ- 
ization within the school system 
which is designed to insure pro- 
fessional growth. “There is a full- 
time director of growth and de- 
velopment,” Engelhardt says. “His 
staff consists of coordinators of 
growth and development—one or 
more teachers representing each 
school. These coordinators, the 
liaison between faculty and ad- 
ministration, are superior teachers 
selected by the district and re- 
warded with a stipend. They are 
appointed for three-year periods, 
subject to renewal.” 

This organization establishes 
standards for hiring teachers, sets 
up personnel policies, develops a 
system of evaluation, and creates 
an in-service training curriculum 
and a work schedule for teachers. 

All teachers are expected to 
work at their jobs, as full-time 
professionals, 12 months a year 
and as many hours a day as it 
takes to get the job done. Work 
outside the classroom, such as 
coaching, directing clubs, and par- 
ticipating in the growth and de- 
velopment program, is part of a 
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OTHER ATTEMPTS TO BREAK THE ‘LOCK-STEP.” 


Many attempts have been made to get away from the 
standard lock-step salary schedule. Three variations, one 
of which includes merit pay, are presented below. Perhaps 
your district has developed its own answer to the problem. 
If so, why not send a description of your plan to School 
Manugement, so that it might be shared by other districts 
across the nation? Just address it to “Teacher pay plans,” 
c/o School Management magazine, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


®@ Schoolmen in Sioux Falls, $.D., have no 

merit pay program, nor do they have anything 

Index- resembling it. They have just implemented a 

ratio salary schedule based on an index-ratio which, 

they say, makes merit pay unnecessary. College 

preparation and practical experience are the 

foundations of the schedule. For example, a 

beginning teacher with a Bachelor's degree has 

an index of 1.00. With one year of experience, 

his index goes up to 1.05, and his salary is in- 

creased accordingly. A teacher with a Master’s 

and no experience starts at 1.10. Salaries range 

from $4,200 for a beginning teacher to $7,560 

for an M.A. plus 30 credit hours and 13 years 
experience (1.80 on the point scale). 





@ In Carle Place, N. Y., any teacher who 
wishes may apply for “incentive compensation.” 
Incentive “e segs. esc an application eer 
».. by 1) a self-evaluation, 2) a report of his teach- 
Compenseriee ing progress, 3) 300 words in support of his ap- 
plication, and 4) a request for evaluation by 
his choice of fellow teachers sitting on an 
evaluation committee. A teacher may also be 
nominated for incentive compensation by the 
administrative staff. Once nominated, he is 
evaluated against criteria developed by the 
district. After merit pay has been awarded, it 
is continued as long as the teacher stays above 
a minimum score on the evaluative index. 





@ In the College Community School District #2, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, outstanding teachers 

Extended oe rewarded with “extended service contracts.” 

service During summer months, they review and select . 

contracts textbooks, plan and revise courses, and carry 
out other jobs for the district. They are paid on 
a daily basis in direct proportion to their pay 
during the nine-month school year. Some teach- 
ers serve for longer periods than others. Teach- 
ers do not apply for the extended service con- 
tracts, but are offered them in lieu of the usual 
190-day contracts. Persons who don’t have time 
during the summer can still accept if the nature 
of the work permits it to be done weekends and 
evenings during the school year. 
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GREENWICH SALARY SCHEDULE ENGELHARDT RECOMMENDATIONS 














AS ADOPTED FOR 1961-62 BASED ON CURRENT SALARIES 
M.A Professional 
Step B.A. M.A. plus 1 yr. Ph.D. — Increments 
1 $4,950 (30)* $5,350 (3) — — $5,350 (33) $ 250 
2 5,200 (14) 5,600 (5) — — 5,600 (19) 250 
3 5,450 (21) 5,850 — — 5,850 (24) 600 
4 5,950(19) 6,350 (7) - $6,600(0) $6,850 (0) 6,450 (27) 600 
5 6,200 (24) 6,600(13) 6,850 (2) 7,100 (0) 7,050 (38) 800 
6 6,450(15) 6,850(12) 7,100(3) 7,350 (0) 7,850 (30) 800 
7 6,700(11)  7,100(8) = 7,600 (0) 7,850 (0) 8,650(88)** 800 
8 6,950(15)  7,350(12) 7,850 (1) 8,100 (0) 9,850 (28) 1,200 
9 7,200(13) 7,600(15) 8,100 (2) 8,350 (0) 11,050 (18) 1,200 
10 7,450 (7) 7,850 (16) 8,350 (4) 8,600 (0) 12,250 (187) 
iB 7,700(10)  8,100(12) 8,600 (6) 8,850 (0) 
12 7,950 (6) 8,350 (8) 8,850 (6) 9,350 (0) This schedule is for demon- 
13 8,200 (35) 8,600(9)  9,100(16) 9,600 (0) ple jah uaa 
14 8,450(23) 8,850(25) 9,350 (6) 9,850 (3) 
| 15 9,100 (13) 9,600 (36) 10,100 (1) 
| 16 10,350 (2) 





* Figures in parentheses represent number of teachers at each salary level. 
** Maximum, Bachelor’s Degree. 


Professional Payment Plan salary differentials for professional staff members 
with administrative duties 


Coordinator of growth and 


development 


Department chairman 
Director of growth & development 2,500 


Assistant principal 


teacher’s regular job within the 
concept of full-time employment. 

This, Engelhardt points out, is 
the same basis on which other sal- 
aried professional people work. 
To make this feasible, however, 
the district must pay salaries equal 
to that of other professionals in 
the area—salaries that make it 
possible for teachers to forego out- 
side employment, and to live com- 
fortably in an area of their choos- 
ing. (See chart for comparison 
of current Greenwich salaries and 
Dr. Engelhardt’s salary proposals. 
Dr. Engelhardt explains that his 
recommended salary schedule is not 
“hard and fast,” but can be modi- 
fied for any district according to 
that district’s relative financial po- 
sition.) 

“The salary schedule,” says Dr. 
Engelhardt, “raises the teacher’s 
standard of living to a level equal 


$1,500 Supervisor 2,500 
1,500 Elementary school principal 3,500 
Junior high school principal 3,500 

2,500 High school principal 4,000 


to that of other professionals in 
the community. This is fundamen- 
tal to developing any good salary 
schedule, but particularly so in 
this one. The faculty must accept 
the idea of each teacher participat- 
ing in the whole school program, 
including professional activities 
outside the classroom. The teach- 
ers are given full pay for a full 
load.” , 

How is teaching load defined? 
“It’s difficult,” he says, “but the 
most objective measure of teach- 
ing load is the amount of time a 
teacher devotes to his work, not 
the number of classes nor the sub- 
ject he teaches. So, within his 
working hours, the administration 
specifies the kind of work he is to 
do. When necessary, the high-sal- 
aried teacher is asked to partici- 
pate in evening and weekend ac- 
tivities as part of his normal re- 





sponsibilities, with no additional 
pay. 

“In other words, | submit that 
career teachers find it essential 
and desirable to apply their full 
time to their professional work. In 
return, they should enjoy a high 
standard of living, at least equal 
to that of other professionals.” 


The salary scale 


As a teacher contributes to the 
growth and development process, 
he moves up on the salary scale. 
The scale assumes that he is mak- 
ing a continuous contribution, be- 
cause it grants him automatic in- 
crements annually. 

There are, however, what Dr. 
Engelhardt calls “built-in  safe- 
guards.” Conversely, these same 
safeguards are incentives: 


1. During the first years of em- 
ployment, the increments are 
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small—$250. Most teachers who 
leave the schools do so within the 
first three years. This schedule en- 
courages teachers to remain. The 
longer a teacher stays, the larger 
his annual increments. After three 
years, $600 a year. After five, 
$800. After eight, $1,200. 

2. A teacher who fails to ac- 
quire his Master’s degree within 
six years cannot advance past a 
check-point on the salary sched- 
ule. The recommended top salary 
for a teacher without a Master’s de- 
gree in Greenwich is $8,650. 

3. Dr. Engelhardt also recom- 
mends that the administration re- 
serve the right to “place a teacher 
on part-time employment if his 
contribution to the growth process 
is not significant.” The teacher's 
salary would be reduced. 

“This is where so many merit 
plans fail,” he says. “Merit does 
raise salaries, but only salaries of 
selected teachers. How about the 
others? Under this plan, the sal- 
ary of every career teacher is 
raised. The ‘non-professional’ 
teacher loses pay. 

“In summary, the proposition is 
that all teachers should have a 
satisfactory level of pay—a high 
minimum wage. If a teacher pre- 


fers not to work the full-time pro- . 


gram, he can be given that privi- 
lege and his salary reduced.” 

Dr. Engelhardt says the sched- 
ule he recommends for Greenwich 
recognizes that it takes 10 years 
for a teacher to develop maximum 
competence in the classroom. Aft- 
er 10 years, if he has acquired his 
Master’s, he gets to the top of the 
scale ($12,250 in this proposal). 

“Experience does not guarantee 
a good teacher. It has spelled stag- 
nation in many cases. Why should 
a teacher with 20 years of experi- 
ence be paid more than a teacher 
with 10 years of experience? The 
latter may be more aware of cur- 
rent developments. 

“All career teachers should 
reach a high level of productive 
ability in 10 years,” he explains. 
“Why not give top salaries then, 
rather than waiting four or five 
more years—the usual practice?” 


The move to administration 


Within the structure of the Pro- 
fessional Payment Plan, a teach- 
er’s duties include every. activity 
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of the school system—participat- 
ing in seminars, belonging to pro- 
fessional organizations, planning 
and developing class exhibits, etc. 
He is highly paid, to keep him in 
the school and in the classroom. 

“After the 10th year, there is 
still opportunity for the teacher to 
earn a higher income—a _ super- 
maximum. If he is deserving, he 
may be selected for a semi-admin- 
istrative position within the growth 
and development program. This 
entitles him to a stipend. But, and 
this is important, it does not nec- 
essarily remove the good teacher 
from the classroom.” 

But suppose a teacher is se- 
lected to take a more responsible 
job, such as supervisor, depart- 
ment head or principal? Again, he 
would receive a stipend in recogni- 
tion of his administrative talents 
and responsibilities, but would re- 
main on the teacher salary schedule. 

As an example, a teacher on the 
eighth step of the salary schedule 
earns $9,850 a year. At the end 
of the year he gets an increment 
of $1,200, which brings his base 
salary to $11,050. Then he is pro- 
moted to assistant principal with 
an added stipend of $2,500. 

“The district is obligated to de- 
velop and train teachers with ad- 
ministrative talent. Those who 
show promise must be encouraged. 
Their development cannot be left 
to individual determination or 
chance,” says Dr. Engelhardt. He 
recommends that Greenwich es- 
tablish a definite procedure to in- 
sure that it has “a reservoir of tal- 
ent to draw upon for all of its ad- 
ministrative posts.” The class- 
rooms would thus become a train- 
ing ground and holding area for 
potential administrators. 


Evaluation 


Unlike merit pay, evaluation 
under the Professional Payment 
Plan is important only for train- 
ing purposes. “Through evalua- 
tion,” Engelhardt says, “an effec- 
tive growth program can be easily 
developed. Evaluation would indi- 
cate strengths and weaknesses 
within schools, teams of teachers, 
and individuals. From evaluative 


reports would come suggestions for. 


an in-service training curriculum.” 
The plan calls for evaluation by 
the director and coordinators of 


growth and development. Teach- 
ers themselves can also make ap- 
praisals (actually suggestions) 
through the coordinators in their 
respective schools. 


Continuous scrutiny 


“The whole growth and devel- 
opment program is under contin- 
uous scrutiny,” he explains. “It is 
evaluated against specific goals of 
the district. These goals, them- 
selves subject to continuous re- 
view, are developed by the staff in 
cooperation with the school board, 
administration and community. 

“For instance, suppose one goal 
is to develop an understanding of 
eastern civilization for all students. 
This would be outlined into a 
teaching pattern for all grades, 
and the necessities for teaching the 
courses would be _ developed. 
Teacher training would also be 
developed. All of this is accom- 
plished by the growth and devel- 
opment staff and the teachers 
themselves. 

“Then, after a trial period, the 
results of these efforts are evalu- 
ated against the goal. Changes 
would be made, gaps closed. This 
is growth and development, not 
solely for the people involved but 
for the district—and it’s the result 
of evaluation. 

“In no respect, therefore, does 
evaluation have anything to do 
with personnel records and merit 
pay.” 

No panacea 


Dr. Engelhardt does not pre- 
tend that his Professional Payment 
Plan is a panacea for the ills of 
teachers’ salaries. The plan does 
not solve every problem, nor does 
it answer every question. One ma- 
jor problem area: How can the 
district judge whether a high-sal- 
aried teacher is making a signifi- 
cant contribution to system-wide 
growth and development? What is 
a “significant contribution”? 

The plan is now being considered 
by the administration, board and 
teachers of Greenwich. It may be 
accepted as is, revised, or even 
rejected altogether. But, whatever 
the outcome, there can be no 
question that it is a major attempt 
to break out of the stereotyped 
thinking that now marks teacher 
pay plans. End 
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In Fredonia, N. Y., schoolmen put a lot of information 
on the cumulative record folder itself. Only 

essential documents are retained inside the file. Result: 
Less shuffling of papers, faster answers to 
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= @ & Remember the Mast 
time you conferred with a parent? 
You looked through the child’s 
cumulative record for his score 
on an aptitude test. (“I know it’s 
here somewhere!”) While going 
through the folder, you may have 
been tempted to discard a multi- 
tude of papers into the waste can. 
Some documents were _insignifi- 
cant, some were useless, some, 
perhaps, browned with age. 

But everything had been saved 
and without taking a lot of time, 
it would have been impossible to 
separate the vital material from 
the chaff. 

In Fredonia, N.Y., schoolmen 
have a solution to the problem. 
They haven’t installed data proc- 
essing, and they haven't done 
away with cumulative records. 
They’ve simply reduced the num- 
ber of papers usually found in a 
student’s file. 

The key: Instead of using a 
folder with just a child’s name on 
it, space is made available on its 
four sides to record vital informa- 
tion. 

Only essential documents and 
records remain inside. In most 
cases, the retained data is sum- 
marized by acclerk or guidance 
counselor and written on the Ma- 
nila folder itself. 

Result: Many folders don’t 
even have to be removed from the 
file cabinet in order to obtain the 
desired information. Sometimes 
folders have less in them than on 
them. 

This idea was developed by 
John F. Ohles, assistant professor 
at the New York State University 
College of Education, who headed 
a faculty committee at the Fre- 
donia Campus School to study 
“the paper problem.” In order to 
be effective, said this committee, 





if information has been sum- 
marized and written on the: cumula- 
tive record folder, or if essential doc- 
uments have been placed inside, this 
is noted (checkmarks) on the front. 
Contents are indexed grade by 
grade. 
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cumulative records must meet bas- 
ic requirements. They should: 


1. Be simple in form and easy 
to use. 


2. Serve both elementary and 
junior high levels (for this partic- 
ular school) and serve as perma- 
nent records for transfer students. 


3. Include only essential in- 
formation—background, academ- 
ic history, social and health notes, 
and other basic data, some of 
which might be confidential. 


Quick reference 


To accomplish this, the com- 
mittee developed a folder that 
provides prepared space for re- 
cording test scores, final grades, 
IQ’s and other data (see illustra- 
tion). Also included is an index 
of what can be found inside. The 
folder was printed locally at low 
cost. 

The front cover of each folder 
is printed horizontally, so that it 
can be read without entirely re- 
moving it from the file cabinet. 
The top half of the front is devot- 
ed to information about the stu- 
dent and parents. This informa- 
tion, filled in by clerks, is taken 
from mimeographed forms sent to 
the parents. The bottom half of 
the front cover is a checklist of 
the folder’s contents. It indexes 
the information written on the 
folder, and the papers in it, grade 
by grade. Every time information 
is added, it’s noted on the index. 

The back of the folder has 
spaces where the pupil’s teacher 
may note personal characteristics 
at the end of the school year. 
There are also columns where 
guidance counselors can list the 
child’s extracurricular activities 
for each grade, as well as his edu- 
cational or vocational plans. 

All confidential information is 
found inside of the folder. Col- 
umns are printed for recording 
standardized test results—mental 
ability, achievement, and diagnos- 
tic and aptitude tests. “When a 
guidance counselor makes an en- 
try,” says Ohles, “he also indi- 
cates in one column whether or 
not the test profiles have been filed 
within the folder.” 

Health information, entered by 
the school nurse, and attendance 
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information, entered by clerks, 
are also written directly on the in- 
side of the folder. The health in- 
formation is brief, indicating only 
deviations from the norm. “Re- 
cording ‘normal’ data on each 
child is a senseless waste of time,” 
says Ohles, “and under the old 
method, any abnormalities would 
have been lost in a sea of ink. 
Since we want to keep the con- 
tents of the files at a minimum, 
we tell anyone who wants com- 
plete health information to con- 
tact the school nurse, who keeps 
her own records anyway.” 


Most papers destroyed 


School personnel practice econ- 
omy in placing papers in the fold- 
ers. Most original test materials 
are destroyed. Occasionally, pro- 
file and cover sheets of standard- 
ized tests are retained, along with 
photographs, and temporary guid- 
ance information. As a rule of 
thumb, if a result is all that is sig- 
nificant, it is recorded on the file 
and the source is destroyed. If the 
method of obtaining the result is 
important, the source is retained 
in the folder. At the same time, 
the result is recorded and a note is 
made to indicate that the source 
material may be found inside. 
These items are weeded out as 
soon as they lose significance, or 
at the end of the school year, by 
clerks and guidance personnel. At 
the end of the student’s fourth 
and seventh years, there is a thor- 
ough culling of nonessential docu- 
ments. When material is removed, 
the change is noted on the folder’s 
checklist of contents. 

“The folders have been in use 
only a short time,” says Ohles, 
“but there’s already been an im- 
provement in managing the files. 
Not only has there been a savings 
in time, but since the folders are 


less bulky, there’s a savings in 


space, too. The very least that’s 
been accomplished is eliminating 
some of the paper-shuffling.” End 
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A TIP FOR SCHOOLS: 


How the Army teaches 


= @ & The most successful for- 
eign language teaching in the United 
States is being carried out at the 
Army Language School in Monte- 
rey, Calif. In the past 20 years, the 
school has turned out thousands of 
students versed in such disparate 
languages as French, Russian, Thai, 
Mandarin and Persian. 

And the methods the ALS uses 
can be applied in any school dis- 
trict in the United States. 

The ALS program has been suc- 
cessful because of its willingness to 
break away from traditional—and 
essentially unsuccessful—ways of 
teaching. Faced with the need to 
quickly train a large number of stu- 
dents, the Army discarded outmod- 
ed textbooks, adopted a speaking- 
hearing approach, brought in expert 
teachers and made use of any and 
all available tools. 

Admittedly, the Army Language 
School does not have to face cer- 
tain problems with which the pub- 
lic schools must deal every day: Its 
students are unusually mature, ded- 
icated men. They work on the lan- 
guage six hours a day and study no 
other subject. Nevertheless, the 
methods used by the Army could 
be used anywhere. 

Colonel James Lawton Collins, 
Jr., commandant of the ALS, iden- 
tifies six keys to successful foreign 
language instruction: 

1. Get the right teachers. Knowl- 
edge of the language must be 
brought to the job. Techniques of 


Any school can have a topnotch foreign language program if it 
follows six keys to success. They are outlined by the head of 
the most successful language school in the United States. 


teaching can be learned in a few 
months. 

2. Talk, don’t read. Communica- 
tion, not scholarly dissertations, 
should be the goal of a foreign lan- 


. guage program. Few Americans 


learn to read English before they 
speak it. Why expect them to read 
a foreign language first, speak it 
second? 

3. Ne parlez pas anglais en 
classe! Use the language being 
taught as much as possible. Stu- 
dents should learn to think in it. 

4. Make extensive use of visual 
aids and machines—but don’t rely 
on them exclusively. Language labs 
and the like can be a tremendous 
teaching tool, if used properly. If 
they’re used incorrectly, they can do 
more harm than good. 

5. Foreign languages cannot be 
taught in a vacuum. Take time to 
teach about the culture and the peo- 
ple speaking the language. 

6. The smaller the class, the 
more effective the teaching. Lan- 
guage labs can be helpful in cutting 
down the number of students work- 
ing with a teacher at any single mo- 
ment. If a student sticks to a single 
language, the more likely he is to 
learn it. 

In the following tape-recorded 
interview, Colonel Collins explains 
in detail how the Army Language 
School operates, examines its teach- 
ers, its tools and its curriculum, and 
draws lessons the secondary schools 
could well afford to learn. 
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foreign languages 





Q. Colonel Collins, is there any 
reason why high schools should 
teach foreign languages? Aren’t 
most programs a waste of time? 

A. There is no reason why a high 
school language program should 
be a waste of time. Any high 
school can adopt modern meth- 
ods of language teaching and 


make its language program an ef- 
fective one. 


Q. When you say “an effective 
one,” just what do you mean? 


A. The object of the courses given 
here at the Army Language 
School——and the object of any for- 
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eign language program—should 
be to graduate students who can 
use the language. We want our 
graduates to be able to go to a 
foreign country and talk with the 
people. We want them to be able 
to ask questions, to read newspa- 
pers, to carry on a conversation. 
If they can do that, then our lan- 
guage program is an effective one. 


Q. Then being able to read a 
novel or a poem in a foreign lan- 
guage is not the objective of your 
language program? 

A. It is not our primary, or even 
our secondary, objective but 
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Current events have a profound effect on 
the popularity of foreign languages in the 
United States. For instance, German was the 
popular 
World War |. French took over until World 


Latest 
language 
trends 


most 


War Il. 


sociation. 


most of our students find that 
they are able to accomplish that 
if they wish to. 


Q. What is your method? 


A. We teach languages here as a 
means of communication, not as 
an intellectual exercise. We are 
interested in making communica- 
tors—people who can talk to one 
another and pass on ideas. So as a 
result we stress speaking and un- 
derstanding. 


Q. Do you teach grammar? 


A. We teach only so much gram- 
mar as is necessary to enable the 
student to understand the mechan- 
ics of the language. In some lan- 
guages there are rare tenses of the 
verb that are not ordinarily used 
in conversation or even newspa- 
pers, but you would find them in 
literature or some highly literate 
books. We point out that they ex- 
ist so that if a student runs across 
one, he’ll have an idea of what 
it’s all about and know where to 
look it up. 


Q. How much time do you spend 
teaching vocabulary? 


A. If by vocabulary you mean 
memorizing word lists, we do none 
of that at all. Vocabulary is 
learned as a child learns words in 
English—by using them in con- 
versation. In any language there 
is a core of vocabulary. It will 
vary by language, but in general 
it’s between 1,000 and 2,000 
words. Then attached to this, sort 
of like ornaments on a Christmas 
tree, are an infinite number of 
words dealing with any specific 
area—medicine, architecture, his- 
tory, the military. We teach the 
core of vocabulary that the student 
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Since then, Spanish has been king, fol- 
lowed by French and German. Russian has 
now leaped into fourth place ahead of Ital- 
ian, according to the Modern Language As- 


language studied before 


Sixty percent of our public high schools 
today offer at least one modern foreign lan. 
guage, with 1% million students enrolled—an 
increase of 759,000 in 10 years. 

Approximately 120,000 students are learn. 


ing a foreign language in the junior high 


schools, and another million boys and girls 
dre getting early language training in our 
elementary schools. But the overall number 
still represents less than 9% of the total 


public school population. 


will need irrespective of the area 
in which he’s operating, plus quite 
an extensive military vocabulary 
because our people are military. 
Then we teach him a certain num- 
ber of other general words such as 
you might read in the newspaper. 
He could read about the world 
situation, major industrial things, 
and politics. In a year’s course, as 
an example, a _ student would 
probably have a vocabulary some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
4,000-5,000 words. 


Q. Is there any reason why a high 
school couldn’t use the approach 
you’re using? 

A. No reason at all except that 
we have the student six hours a 
day and during that time he works 
on only one subject. A high school 
has the student maybe an hour a 
day, three hours a week. In addi- 
tion to worrying about languages, 
he worries about geography, his- 
tory, math—all the other subjects. 
So he cannot give it his undivided 
attention. However, I feel that the 
same principles can be adapted 
to high schools or even elementary 
schools. In fact there are elemen- 
tary schools in California that are 
using the system right now. 


Q. Do you utilize any tools in 
teaching a language? Do you use 
language labs? 

A. Yes, we utilize those to a con- 
siderable extent and also individ- 
ual tape recorders and _ record 
players. 


Q. What specifically do you use 
labs for? 

A. We use them mainly for drill, 
and also in the latter stages of the 
course for comprehension. For in- 


stance, it’s a very convenient way 
to play a broadcast from Radio 
Moscow to the Russian students, 
interrupt it from time to time, and 
ask them questions on it to see 
what their comprehension has 
been. This speeds up their “ear.” 


Q. Can your language lab take 
the place of teachers? 

A. No it cannot. We have found 
that we can’t use labs too much 
because the students have a tend- 
ency to make mistakes, re-enforce 
mistakes, and to get these errors 
set in their heads. When they get 
back to class, it takes a long time 
for the instructors to literally beat 
this out of them. However, used 
intelligently, you can get a better 
product for the same investment 
in teacher power with the help of 
a language lab than you can with- 
out. It gives each student so much 
more time for individual work. 
But you can’t substitute it for a 
teacher. 


Q. Do you use any other tools? 


A. Yes, we do. As an example, 
we teach our people a great deal 
by the use of films. These aren’t 
necessarily foreign films, although 
we have some of them. 

We take Army training films, 
put on a sound track in the lan- 
guage we teach, and then show 
them to the students. They hear 
the sound track, they see what’s 


going on; and then when they get 


through, we turn the sound track 
off and say, “all right, you tell us, 
in the language, what’s going on.” 
The film is moving; this makes you 
talk fast if you want to stay with 
it. It is a very good device to get 
people to talk and forget about 
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“Our faculty members are native 
speakers of the language. We teach them 


how to teach right on the job.” 


trying to translate in their heads. 
You’ve got to think in the lan- 
guage and keep going. That’s just 
one example of many ways we 
use film. Now by adding closed 
circuit TV, we can do exactly the 
same thing, except that each class, 
or each section classroom, can 
look at the film on its own TV set 
and have its own instructor there 
to point out things, talk to them, 
etc. 

Q. Do you do any actual teaching 
via television? That is, do you 
ever put an instructor on camera 
and have him lecture to a large 
group of students? 

A. I would like to do a certain 
amount of this sort of television 
but at the moment all we have is 
film or slides. We do not have a 
live camera. For our purposes, I’m 
not sure we need a live camera; 
but we do need some method of 
having our instructors sit down, 
carry on a conversation, shoot it 
on film and project it. We’re work- 
ing on something like that. 


Q. You mentioned using films. 
What kind of films do you use? 
A. We get a lot of travelogs and 
other documentary films. They 
have a soundtrack in the foreign 
language. This is good not only for 
teaching the language, but for 
teaching the culture of the country, 
too. 


Q. Are these films available to 
schools in general? Where do you 
get them? 


A. We get most of ours through 
embassies and travel bureaus. It’s 
a problem keeping them current 
but most of the free world travel 
bureaus have cooperated . very 
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well. Of course, we have a prob- 
lem in going to the Russian em- 
bassy, but even from the Soviet 
Union we have obtained some 
films through regular commercial 
sources. 


Q. Do you use books at all? 


A. Yes, all our textbooks are 
written, printed and bound right 
here. We develop and write our 
own courses. Of course, we don’t 
print the dictionaries. We _ use 
mostly commercial dictionaries, 
but our actual courses are practi- 
cally all our own. 


Q. Why do you do this? Why not 
use commercial textbooks? 

A. Because there are no commer- 
cial texts available in many of the 
languages that we are teaching. If 
there were, the vocabulary would 
not include exactly what we want, 
nor the methods. So we have to 
write our Own. 


Q. You make use of language 
laboratories, television, films and 
books in teaching languages. Is 
there anything else to be men- 
tioned along those lines? 

A. I think our “realia” rooms are 
a simple and effective teaching 





tool that any school could use. 
These are areas made up to re- 
semble places or situations a stu- 
dent might find in a foreign land. 
For example; take a cashier’s win- 
dow in a bank. There we have a 
lesson on dealing with banks, how 
to deposit money, draw it out, etc. 
The students actually go into this 
“bank”. One acts as the cashier 
and another the customer, and 
they discuss such items as money 
orders and canceled checks. We 
find this has two very beneficial 
results. First, you remember things 
better if you do them. Second, it 
breaks up the monotony of the 
classroom and brings out the ham 
that exists in everybody. They love 
playing a role. 


Q. This is actually staged scen- 
ery? You don’t just ask people to 
imagine they’re there—you put 
them there? 

A. Yes. There are the postoffice, 
railroad station, stores, doctor’s 
office, and so on. We also utilize 
in miniature a small city with cars 
and trains running around. And 


‘we develop situations there which 


we cannot do in our realia rooms. 
It’s a good way also of learning 
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“First, you must get yourself a good language teacher” 


the traffic signs of a_ particular 
country. . 


Q. Who teaches at the Army Lan- 
guage School? Where do you get 
teachers? 


A. All our faculty members are 
native speakers of the language. 
They have been born, brought up 
and educated in the country whose 
language they are teaching. We do 
this for several reasons. First, it 
insures purity of accent. We can- 
not normally find Americans who 
have the pure accent that we want 
to impart to our students. Second, 
just knowing the words of the 
language ‘is not sufficient to be a 
trained linguist. You have to un- 
derstand something of the culture 
and background—why people 
tick the way they do. 


Q. Does this knowledge of culture 
aid in knowing the language? 

A. Certainly it does. That gets 
back to the second reason why I 
have these people here. They 
transmit to our students, practi- 
cally through osmosis, many of 
the very sophisticated and delicate 
shadings of meaning and reason, 
of habit and custom. Our stu- 
dents get a lot more out of the 
course by associating with the in- 
structors than they would through 
mere formal education. 


Q. Do these instructors hold 
teaching certificates or don’t you 
care about that? 


A. Our requirements are that 
they have the equivalent of two 
years of college plus two years of 
either teaching experience in their 
own language or two years of serv- 
ice in their home military estab- 
lishment. We also have accepted 
people with the equivalent of four 
years of college and none of the 
other requirements, provided they 
were otherwise pretty good peo- 
ple. We chose two years because 
so many of the European schools 
cut off most of their people at the 
equivalent of two years of our col- 
lege. It’s a relatively rare Euro- 
pean who goes on to a university 
and gets a higher degree. 


Q. Are you particularly § con- 
cerned about courses in how to 
teach? 


A. No. Most of our people never 
taught before. We teach them 
how to teach right here. 


Q. How long does it take to teach 
them how to teach? 


A. It’s really a never-ending proc- 
ess in the sense that anyone can 
always improve. We have a con- 
tinuing in-house training program 
to see that we do improve. The 
first year the “teacher” is here, he 
is what we call a trainee. He 
teaches and also goes to certain 
formal courses that we run for 
him. And he is criticized by his 
boss who sits in on the sidelines 
as he teaches. 


STOCKBRIDGE USES A DOLL’S HOUSE 
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To bring more realism to his language 
classes, French Teacher Richard 
Donati, of Stockbridge, Mass., has 
set up a doll’s house in his junior high 
school classrooms. Similar in purpose 
to the Army’s realia rooms, the doll’s 
house makes it possible for children 
to visualize objects being spoken 
about in the classroom. 


Q. In other words, your teacher 
gets on the job the same kind of 
training that many of our teach. 
ers in elementary and secondary 
schools get in college. And you 
find it successful? 


A. Yes, extremely so. If, at the 
end of the first year we decide 
that the trainee is not going to be 
a teacher, then we shake him 
warmly by the hand, say we were 
delighted to have had him here 
for a year, and goodby. That’s un- 
derstood when he comes here. 


Q. Many states require that teach- 
ers be certificated. Assuming that 
you could get around this require- 
ment in a high school, where would 
a superintendent go to find native- 
speaking teachers? 


A. It depends on the language. 
We just had a case where we 
needed another Indonesian _in- 
structor, so we had to go to Indo- 
nesia to get him. On the other 
hand, if we need a Polish instruc- 
tor, there are quite a few Poles in 
this country who would be de- 
lighted to come here. 


Q. How about French or Span- 
ish? 

A. Right now, I would suspect 
you could get all the Spanish- 
speaking people you wanted from 
Miami. There are an awful lot of 
highly qualified refugees from 
Cuba who would be delighted 
with the job. 


Q. Are Cubans capable of speak- 
ing the precise Spanish that you 
would require? 

A. We teach South American 
Spanish. We have instructors from 
all over South America and we 
have a couple of Castilians also. 
But most of our people go to 
South America and therefore we 
concentrate on South American 
Spanish rather than Castilian. Re- 
member, we want to communicate 
in the language—not read _ the 
classics. 


Q. Have most of your teachers 
arrived here recently? 
A. Within the last dozen years. 


Q. If such a person has been in 
the U.S. for 10 or 15 years, does 
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this affect his grasp of his own 
language? 

A. It does in a way but only so 
far as colloquial expressions are 
concerned. Any language changes. 
If you looked at the newspapers 
of 10 years ago, you would find 
expressions that seem just a little 
bit odd to you. The basic core of 
1,000 or 2,000 words doesn’t 
change very much. 


Q. When a student first comes to 
your school, how do you start 
with him? 

A. We start our people talking 
right away. We begin their first ac- 
tual French class with “bon jour,” 
for example. The instructor says 
“bon jour” to the student, the stu- 
dent says “bon jour” back to him; 
the instructor says “Je suis M. 
Hall” and asks the student who he 
is. This is without any translation 
at all. The instructor uses ges- 
tures, points to himself, gets what 
he is saying across to the student 


without actually going into a 
translation, if he can avoid it. 


This sets the framework for the 
students to start thinking in 
French. After the first few days, 
they have assimilated enough vo- 
cabulary so that English is never 
used in the classroom except on 
rare occasions. I might also add 
that in this first period, when we 
are teaching primarily pronuncia- 
tion plus a basic vocabulary, we 
don’t usually have anything writ- 
ten in that language. We find that 
the students tend to associate 
American—not the  foreign— 
sounds with letters of the alphabet. 


Q. If you give students no writ- 
ten material, what do you use? 

A. We give them a record to learn 
by heart, every night. It is usually 
a conversation between two pu- 
pils. They come to class the next 
day and recite this verbatim. This 
is the heart of our daily lesson. 


Q. How long does it take to learn 
this record? 


A. An average student spends 
about three hours learning work 
for the next day. Some do it faster, 
some a lot slower. 

Q. For high school students, this 
record lesson might average four 
to five hours. This is more than 
most of them could spend. 

A. You can cut this dialogue 
down to two lines if you want to 
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this 18-row telescoping 
gym seat installation is 
operated MANUALLY 
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New Safway telescoping gym seat installation at Menomonee Falls High School, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
architects—Kloppenburg & Kloppenburg, Milwaukee. Seating set-up shown is duplicated on the opposite 
side of the gym (total capacity 2,370). 





SAF WAY 


TELESCOPING 
GYM SEATS 


quickly opened to any required number 
of rows or closed to clear the floor 
EASY OPERATION of Safway telescoping gym seats means 
lower handling costs every time you change your set-up. With 
Safway's straight-line tracking, manual operation is practical 
for most installations—even the big 18-row bleacher shown above. 
Other Safway features are extra-large wheels, non-sticking 
nylon glides, fewer moving parts and less metal-to-metal friction. 

















SPECTATOR COMFORT— Ample foot 
and knee room; inclined seats; good view. 


COMPLETE SAFETY—For spectators, gym 
users and maintenance personnel. 


FLOOR PROTECTION — Wheels roll in 
separate tracks to prevent grooving. 


GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest into a ver- 
tical cabinet. Rich Golden Oak finish. 


COMPLETE LINE—Recessed, wall- 
attached and portable types. 


MOTORIZED OPERATION — Available 
for larger installations if desired. 











WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN 


4.5 SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 


(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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spread it over more time. This 
could also be done on a tape re- 
corder. But we’ve found that be- 
cause of the constant repetition, 
it’s a lot easier just to move the 
tone arm of the record player than 
to rewind the tape. 


Q. Do students speak the lan- 
guage outside the classroom, too? 
A. We encourage this as much as 
we can. It’s not something I can 
enforce, but we do a number of 
things. During the breaks, for in- 
stance, we encourage the students 
to talk in the language among 


themselves. The same thing is 
done at meal times. We encour- 
age the departments to have oc- 
casional social functions at which 
the language is spoken. 

Q. Do your students study a lan- 
guage for a full year? 

A. It depends. For the easy lan- 
guages like French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, 
they take the course for only 24 
weeks. Of course, they are in class 
five days a week for six hours. 


Q. Even so, in terms of hours of 
classwork, your students actually 





to make DUDLEYS 
better locks 


All three combination num- 
bers—not just two—work 
every time on Dudley Com- 
bination Locker Locks. 

With 3-number combina- 
tions and 40 divisions, Dudley 
Locks give 64,000 possible 
combinations. When the hasp 
is pushed in place, the last 
number spins out of position 
so it can not be identified by 


RP-5 

Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 


Solid brass case with 
white numbers on black 


enamel. 


anyone after the locker is 
locked. Unlike locks which 
do not spin, thus leaving the 
last number exposed, each 
number works. 

This practically fool-proof 
advantage is just one of many 
points of Dudley superiority 
that have made Dudley’s pre- 
ferred in schools for 40 years. 


RD-2 
Rotating Dial 
Combination Padlock 
Solid stainless steel case 
with white numbers on 


black enamel. Revolving 
dial. 








get little more instruction tha 
many high school students taking 
four years of the same language, 


A. That’s true, but you must re 
member that our courses are con. 
centrated, we are working with 
more mature students (which! 
sometimes can be a drawback) 
and we have much smaller classes, 
We have just eight to a class. 


Q. Why have you chosen eight?) 
A. That’s a compromise. We 
think four or five students working? 
with an instructor would be even) 
better. But it isn’t economically] 
possible. Of course, for a_ high 
school, even eight students to a 
class becomes prohibitive. 


Q. If a district superintendent 
wanted to get started on a second. | 
ary school language course, can 
you give any tips or pointers? 

A. The first thing to do is get 
yourself a good teacher and then 
decide how long you are going to J 
teach this language: is the student 
going to have it for one, two, three, 9 
or four years. 


Q. Is there any point in students 
taking a language for one or two 7} 
years? 

A. Frankly, very little. If you are ¥ 
going to devote three, four, or 9 
maybe five hours a week to it, 
there’s really not much point in 
taking anything less than three @ 
years. However, if you can have ¥ 
a student go through a well or- 
ganized, well engineered course 
for three years, by the time he gets 
out, he can be speaking that lan- 
guage pretty well. 


Q. Other than the universities, 
where might a school district look 
if it wanted help with its foreign 
language instruction? 

A. The Office of Education is 
spending a great deal of money 
these days in encouraging and do- 
ing research in the techniques of 
language teaching. That would be 
a good place to start. We here at 
the Army Language School would 
be delighted to give superintend- 
ents or their teachers any of our 
general catalogs. We would also 


‘sell them copies of many of our 


courses. They couldn’t be adopted 
as such by the schools, but the 


methods and_ techniques our 
teachers use might prove ex- 
tremely helpful to the public 
schools. End 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 | 


(Circle number 712 for more information) 
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How teachers planned 
a classroom 


What would happen if teachers were given a stronger 
voice in the planning of classrooms? In Provo, Utah, 
they had a chance. Here are some of the results. 


= & #& “When teachers plan their own classrooms,” says Super- 
intendent J. C. Moffitt of Provo, Utah, “they use them! 

“Too often architects and administrators plan beautiful classroom 
facilities, and then they’re never used. But if teachers are in on the 
planning, they’ll make sure they get facilities they can—and want to 
—use.” 

Last year, a committee of Provo teachers worked with Architect 
Claude Ashworth in designing an addition to an elementary school. 
Together they built into the rooms all the facilities the teachers felt 
they could profitably use. Among them were: 

Movable desks and chairs for the children; filing cabinets; special 
storage drawers, shelves and cabinets on three sides of each room; 
an abundance of tackboard; a sink and drinking fountain in each 
room; work tables; space for art easels; maps, charts and globes; and 
audio-visual aids such as projectors, screens and darkening facilities. 

Each of the classrooms also has at least one glassed-in study 
area, used primarily by student committees and research groups. 
Teachers use these areas for private conferences with parents and 
students, but never as offices. 

The cost of the rooms was no higher than that of less satisfactory 
rooms completed in the same area at the same time. 

“The teacher-planned rooms have proved so successful,” says 
Moffitt, “that our staff is now helping to design an addition at an- 
other school. We’re convinced that our teachers are in the best 

position to know what they need and want.” — 


Please turn the page for pictures 














1, 2. Enclosed areas permit student research groups and 

committees to work independently of classes. Whetheniumms 
teachers are in the classrooms or the study areas, they ¢ 2 AN 
able to monitor other students through glass walls. Ead S 


classroom has at least one of these enclosures. 


3. Wardrobe closets are covered with tackboard to i 
crease display space. Doors have rubber edges to prote 
fingers, and enough space is left between doors so di 
plays aren’t damaged when doors are opened. 





4. Large box between file cabinet and study room pre 
vides vertical storage for flannel boards, large charts ang 
diagrams, and card table. Another specialized storag 
area: a large box near door where balls, dolls, and skate 
are deposited when children enter room. 
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5. Additional storage space was designed behind sliding 
chalkboard and pegboard in this corner work area. Ad- 
justable top shelves hold books; cabinets below hold science 
materials. Drawers beneath counter contain chart paper. 








6. Chalkboard in place conceals storage shelves. Peg- 
board also slides in place, so teacher has optional use of 
wall. Note sink at right. End 
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CONSTRUCTION 
PICTURE 


According to a recent study made by a team of 
professional architectural engineers, projected 
cost factors such as heating and maintenance can 
raise the ultimate cost to taxpayers of a hypo- 
thetical classroom as much as FIVE times— 
depending on whether the walls are made of 
brick, metal or glass. Here is a summary of their 
findings: 


Initial Cost 
Per Sq. Ft. 


Ultimate* Taxpayer 


Wall Type Cost Per Sq. Ft. 











Brick $2.30 $4.13 








Metal $6.00 $9.20 











Glass $4.60 $20.48 











* Based on 50-year life 


The details of this study—plus other important 
facts about school construction—are given in an 
interesting new booklet, ““A FEW HARD FACTS 
ABOUT THE DESIGN, CosT, CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING.” 


Price 60c. Write for copies to: 


Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


(Circle number 733 for more information) 








































CoLor DyYNaMICs offers a wide choice of effective color combinations for auditoriums. In this room a color plan of bripms de 
pleasing hues provides a welcome psychological change from the quiet, calm colors preferred for academic classr@NaMic 


Pittsburgh COLOR 


helps you choose colo 


Modern painting system improves pupils’ 
and study habits and efficiency of teac 


f= svoaters in hundreds of schools and colleges all ove! 
country are now using Pittsburgh’s system of (@ 
Dynamics to select colors for school rooms. They have lea: 
that this method of painting is helpful in improving the worl, 
study habits of pupils and the efficiency of teaching staffs. } 


@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you choose colors to suil ft pay 
design and lighting of every school area. You give pM 
consideration to the ages of students and the work the) 


Pittseurci 


Ip @ PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS «+ BRUSMSTI 


The warm color in this modern study room was chosen to we 
counteract the effect of harsh natural light from the north. PITTSBURGH PL : 
This hue also aids in distributing reflected light. IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES 
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boomy rooms are transformed into pleasant, cheerful study We'll prepare a special color 


bas. Cool relief is painted into rooms that face the afternoon 
. Small, stuffy rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. 


ye strain is reduced and concentration is stimulated. Such 


plan of your school—FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to send you free a fully illustrated 
book which explains what CoLor DyNamIcs is and how 


Provement enhances the pride pupils and teachers take in to apply it most advantageously. Better still, we'll 
Fr environment and this often helps to discourage vandalism submit a planned color study of your entire school, or 


dsimplify housekeeping. Try CoLor DyNamiIcs in your school 


any part of it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and arrange 


\ tt time you paint. You can get all these added benefits with- to have a representative see you at your convenience. 
paying more than conventional maintenance painting costs. Or mail this coupon. 


STICS « FIBER GLASS 
LA-ASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-71, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[|] Please send me a FREE copy of ‘‘Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High 
Schools and Colleges.” 


_| Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey without 
obligation on our part. 
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IN YOUR DRIVER EDUCATION 








Now you can use a modern system of class- 
room instruction to lighten the teaching 
load—actually train more students without 
adding to your staff. The Atna Drivo- 
trainer system permits one teacher to in- 
struct up to 24 students simultaneously, 
reducing the over-all course teaching time 
by as much as 50%! 

“Driving” the stationary ‘‘cars,’’ stu- 
dents experience all the hazards of a variety 
of actual road conditions through a com- 
prehensive series of training films. Individ- 
ual student reactions are automatically 
recorded by a central recording unit. Re- 
sult: better judgment and safer driving 
attitudes are developed as acceptable group 
standards—and at norisk to life or property. 

Facts and figures prove that the Drivo- 
trainer system offers three outstanding 
benefits—it saves time, it saves money and 
(most important) it saves human lives. 


bd 











FREE BROCHURE -Learn how the Drivo- 
trainer system can make a contribution to safe 
driving in your community, write to Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Drivotrainer Division, 
17-GN. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 










DRIVOTRAINER 





ROCKWELL” 
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How to operate open circuit 


television in your district 


UHF television transmitting offers more than closed circuit facilities, say 


schoolmen in Richardson, Tex. Lower initial cost and better public relations 


are two benefits. Here’s how this district operates its own television station. 


By J. J. PEARCE 


Superintendent, Richardson, Tex. 
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=“ = ® Mention educational tele- 
vision to your district’s taxpayers 
and you're liable to be swamped 
with complaints of higher taxes to 
support an umnecessary, costly 
operation. 

This was the situation in our 
district until we exploded the myth 
of “expensive educational frills” 
early last year. Not only did we 
bring television into our schools; 
we went into the business of oper- 
ating an open circuit TV station on 
a commercial channel. 

Our initial investment was less 
than $50,000. This included 
equipping a studio, wiring 12 
schools for reception, and pur- 
chasing 57 television receivers. 

Our first year of operation cost 
us about $22,000, including salar- 
ies, equipment depreciation and 
maintenance. 


Why open circuit? 

Television over an open chan- 
nel, as opposed to a closed circuit 
arrangement, was an important 
factor in reducing our costs. We 
explored the possibilities of closed 
circuit television, but found we 
would have to install coaxial ca- 
bles from our studio in one school 
to each of the other schools. The 
buildings are spread over a wide 
area—some of them as much as 


seven miles from the transmitter. 
Over open circuit TV, no such 
cables are needed. 

When we discovered that there 
was an ultra high frequency 
(UHF) channel available in our 
area, we investigated the possibil- 
ity of taking it over. We matched 
cost estimates of UHF vs. closed 
circuit and came up with a differ- 
ence which appealed to our budg- 
et. UHF transmitting, with con- 
verters for our very high frequen- 
cy (VHF) receivers, accomplished 
the same educational purpose at 
far less expense. 

In the beginning, when we were 
searching for the proper type of 
educational television equipment, 
our suppliers—Electron Corp.— 
secured a Federal Communications 
Commission license for us. 

After we acquired rights to the 
UHF channel, the company ad-, 
vised us on studio needs. These 
facilities, designed to transmit only 
for a 20-mile radius, were neither 
extensive nor expensive. Then we 
wired each of our schools with a 
master antenna and a master con- 
verter. 


_Running the station 


Since our station, KRET-TV, is 
wholly owned and operated by the 
school district, we handle all the 









































scheduling and technical matters 
ourselves. Here’s how we do it: 

We're broadcasting about 10 
hours a week. Subjects are Span- 
ish, social studies, art, music and 
science. Telecasting is restricted to 
grades one to six, and each pro- 
gram is held to a length of 10 or 15 
minutes. 

In the beginning, we assigned 
four teachers to the television sta- 
tion. When we began telecasting, 
we found that these four “tele- 
teachers” could easily manage by 


a six-week schedule of programs, 
with the date and time and a syn- 
opsis of each presentation, is pre- 
pared and distributed to classroom 
teachers in each school. This helps 
teachers to coordinate televised 
programs with classwork. Stu- 
dents’ lessons lead up to the pro- 
grams; students are briefed before 
the programs, and afterwards stu- 
dents are involved in follow-up ac- 
tivities. Students receive the pro- 
grams in their own classrooms with 
their own teachers. We do not tele- 


“HOW FOUR TELETEACHERS SPEND THEIR TIME 


Since the Richardson school district owns and operates its own 
television studio, four teleteachers have the entire responsibility of 
preparing, performing, and producing the programs. Here’s how 
the four teachers divide their time per week: 


Visiting schools and Operating On the air 


Teacher preparing programs camera 

Mrs. Mary Williamson 33 hours 4.5 hours 2.5 hours 
(music) 

Mrs. Blanche Zeigler 34.5 hours 3.5 hours 2.0 hours 
(art) 

Mrs. Frances Hough 35 hours 1.5 hours 3.5 hours 
(social studies, science) 

Mrs. Esther Bynum 36.5 hours 1.5 hours 2.0 hours 
(Spanish) 


themselves without too much as- 
sistance or supervision. In prepar- 
ing lessons, they got some help 
from a reading consultant and two 
elementary consultants. When one 
studio teacher is on the air, a 
second operates the camera. Na- 
turally, there are some _techni- 
cal problems beyond the ability of 
the teachers, so we have a part- 
time technician to give us advice 
and maintain equipment. 

About two months before a 
semester begins, a prospectus of 
the term’s work is prepared by a 
teleteacher and the consultants 
meeting with representatives of 
each grade from each school. Then, 


vise for large group instruction. 

Seldom do our televised pro- 
grams consist entirely of lectures. 
Demonstrations and experiments 
enrich TV lessons. These are often 
presented by resource persons, who 
have been eager to assist us in pro- 
ducing our programs. As as exam- 
ple, a recent science program was 
based on friction. The materials 
for the experiments and demon- 
strations were furnished by a pe- 
troleum company, and engineers 
from the company presented the 
program. 

Although our operation is small, 
we intend to expand our program- 
ming a little at a time. 


For example, we’ve begun tg 
schedule some material for in- 
service training of teachers. Lay 
persons from a local industry are 
presenting a series of three 40- 
minute programs. These will be 
followed by discussion groups in 
each school. 

As a result of our educational 
television programs, many of our 
average teachers have improved 
their classroom techniques. They 
see how material is presented by 
the teleteachers, who are ac- 
knowledged to be equal to any in 
the district, and class teachers make 
an honest attempt to do better, 
When coupled with our televised 
in-service training program, I’m 
sure this will improve the quality 
of instruction in Richardson. 

There are other advantages to 
ultra high frequency transmitting, 
too. 


1. It’s a strong public relations 
aid. Our station can be received 
by every home in the community. 
Through this medium, schools can 
be kept constantly before the pub- 
lic. As our telecasting potential 
grows, it will be relatively easy— 
and inexpensive—to have school 
personnel present programs on ed- 
ucation, debate current issues, etc. 
We might even telecast school 
board meetings. 


2. Youngsters who can’t make 
it to school because of illness can 
still tune in on the educational pro- 
grams. They won’t get their regular 
lessons, of course, because the 
televised material is basically en- 
richment. But the children are 
able to follow the lessons, and can 
catch up quickly when they return 
to school. 


3. Since the bulk of our pro- 
graming is for the elementary 
grades, our commercial channel 
permits pre-school youngsters to 
receive some informal orientation 
in schoolwork. We are planning to 
beam special programs to kinder- 
garten-age children in the future. 


4. Under our current setup, par- 
ents can monitor the same things 
children see in class. One mother, 
previously skeptical, told me she 
has become more aware of her 
child’s studies and often discusses 
a telecast with him. End 
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NOW! 


AUTOMATIC 24-HOW 
PROTECTION AG 


New Honeywell electronic security system protects 
an entire school district at low cost! 


Now your school can be protected against vandalism and intrusion 
when the building is unoccupied. This new low-cost, foolproof se- 
curity system surrounds your doors and windows with an invisible 
electronic fence. When the magnetic field is entered, an alarm is trans- 
mitted. Optional alarm signals are available for the point of intrusion, 
at a remote station in the school, and at the local police station. 


The average cost of the system per school runs under $1000 in- 
stalled. The system can be applied to a single school or a group of 
schools. In addition, the system can include automatic fire detectors 
that can sound an alarm at the local fire station within seconds after 
a fire breaks out. For further information on the Honeywell Security 
System, call your local Honeywell office. Or, fill out and return the 
coupon at right. Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 
|) me in, Coutiol 


SINCE 1685 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. SM-7-33 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please rush me literature on your new School- 
wide Security System. 
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School District 

Address 
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How to double or triple 


your reading speed 


Deeper concentration will increase your reading speed and comprehen- 


sion. The extra time saved will be well worth the extra effort you 


invest. But how can you concentrate thoroughly on dull, factual 


reading that makes up so much of a schoolman’s reading diet? 


= = w One of the fastest ways 
to increase your reading speed and 
comprehension is to strengthen your 
ability to concentrate. 

How often have you had the ex- 
asperating experience of reading a 
mass of material, suddenly “waking 
up” to the fact that you have merely 
been reading words while your mind 
contemplated some other problem 
or wandered back to the trout stream 
on your last vacation? You are con- 
scious of having read the material, 
but nothing has registered. 

The reason, of course, is lack of 
concentration. 

Distracting surroundings, a clut- 
tered mind, lack of personal involve- 
ment, and a shortage of self-disci- 
pline are some of the reasons for 





PART 3 OF A 3 PART SERIES 


The answer is found in this article. 


poor concentration. The nature of 
your job as a school manager prob- 
ably complicates the problem fur- 
ther. 
m Every school administrator must 
deal with the interruptions of the 
telephone, personnel problems, and 
a parade of small and large emer- 
gencies that must be handled on a 
spot basis. 
m Every schoolman has a mind 
crammed full of unsolved problems 
that are constantly competing for his 
attention. 
m Every school manager must read 
a certain amount of material that 
can be described only as dull. It may 
be so dull, in fact, that he subcon- 
sciously hopes for interruptions. 
There are proved ways to deepen 


your concentration. Some are s0 
simple as to be commonly over- 
looked. Let’s review five of the con- 
centration steps that will help you 
double or triple your reading speed 
and comprehension. 

1. Create a good reading environ- 
ment for yourself. 
mw Eye fatigue and visual strain 
can account for a large part of dis- 
traction. It’s old hat to say this, but 
good light is necessary for good 
reading—preferably a double light 
source to wash out glare. 

Don’t get too comfortable when 
you read. Try for a compromise be- 
tween relaxation and tension. A lit- 
tle tenseness helps you to stay really 
alert. 

As much as your schedule allows, 
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try to make your reading time and 
place habitual. You will begin to 
associate the time and location with 
concentrated reading efforts. 


2. Eliminate reading distractions. 
s You can’t possibly get rid of all 
those problems that plague your 
mind, but you can dispel some of 
them, and seal off the others in or- 
der to permit yourself to read with 
thorough concentration. 

Simple problems can often be 
taken care of with a phone call or 
letter before you attempt an impor- 
tant session of reading. 

Bigger problems that can’t be 
solved immediately can at least be 
consciously laid aside. 

If you have done these things and 
still have trouble concentrating, then 
you are probably allowing yourself 
to be a passive reader. Boredom or 
passive reading is generally caused 
by a lack of involvement. It means 
you haven’t applicd enough self- 
discipline. 

If you are interested in what the 
author is trying to say, as well as 
how he is trying to say it, your read- 
ing speed and comprehension will 
be stimulated. But this requires 
reading with a purpose. If you don’t 
have purpose, you are wasting your 
time. 

No one can offer you a technique 
to suddenly make dull reading excit- 
ing. But the following sections give 
you suggested ways to sharpen your 
concentration and comprehension 
of “must” reading, even when it is 
dull. 

3. Ask questions before you read. 
« No matter how fast you read, you 
will not always get enough from the 
printed page to occupy your mind 
fully. Some of your thinking capac- 
ity may be left free to drift to other 
things. But there are ways to re- 
direct your leftover attention to the 
material. 

One of the best is to ask yourself 
questions—both before you read and 
while you are reading. 

After you have pre-read the ma- 
terial, set up questions. 

What is the author’s main thesis? 

Why is he writing the article? 

Does he have an ulterior motive? 
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What conclusions does he want 
the reader to draw? 

Is his argument well developed? 

What points did he miss? 


As you read the article thorough- 
ly, turn the topic sentence (gener- 
ally the first) of each paragraph 
into a question. Look for the an- 
swer in the paragraph. For example: 

Keeping pace with school devel- 
opments is the responsibility of all 
schoolmen—professional and_lay- 
men alike. 

This doesn’t mean that a superin- 
tendent must go back to school for 
more degrees. It does mean that in 
order to keep his school up-to-date, 
he must learn what kind of informa- 
tion to demand from those who are 
trained to supply it. He must have 
the ability to evaluate, make judge- 
ments, and act. 

By creating these questions in 
your mind as you read, you expand 
your interest in the material, and 
thus increase your ability to become 
totally absorbed in it. 


4. Anticipate as you read. 

m You can nip distraction in the 
bud by making it a habit to antici- 
pate the writer as you read. This is 
one of the best ways to reinvest left- 
over mind power in what you are 
reading. 

Anticipate what points the author 
is going to make. 

Weigh his effectiveness in leading 
up to them. 

Try to stay one step ahead of the 
writer. 

You will find that this practice 
keeps you busy and allows little 
room for distraction. 

Words on a printed page are 
merely symbolic tokens of an au- 
thor’s thoughts. Get the meaning be- 
hind the words. Be an active reader. 
Read with a purpose, form ques- 
tions, and anticipate. 


5. Learn to make summaries. 
= Summary making, written or 
simply “in your mind,” has many 
purposes. 

It improves your comprehension. 
When you make a good summary 
of a letter or an article, you are 
forced to understand it thoroughly. 
You gain a more thorough sense of 
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the organization, the skeleton, of the 
material. You learn to recognize the 
main ideas and their relation to one 
another. 

It helps you absorb important 
points. Having done all of this, sum- 
mary making will help pick out what 
is important to remember and what 
you may safely discard. Thus you 
retain the significant part of the se- 
lection and leave your mind un- 
cluttered by the unnecessary. 

It helps you remember more eas- 
ily. Because you have absorbed only 
the important points, and because 
you have a thorough understanding 
of the organization of the selection, 
the ideas worth remembering will re- 
main vividly and lastingly in your 
mind. 

It saves time. While the initial 
reading may take slightly longer, 
your gains in comprehension and 
retention eliminate any necessity to 
re-read the article. You have deep- 
ened your background of knowledge 
on the subject so that the next se- 





A 64-page do-it-yourself 
book, which tells you the how, 
what and why of reading im- 
provement with self gauge to 
determine your reading rate, 
is available for $2 from De- 
velopmental Research Institute 
(an affiliate of The Reading 
Laboratory, Inc.), Order Dept., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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TEN STEPS TO FASTER AND BETTER READING 


Here is a review of the 10 methods of good reading skill that have been presented in this series. 
Check yourself to see that you are giving them all the attention and practice they deserve. 


1. PHRASE READING 
® The most valuable of all techniques to increase 
reading speed is phrase reading. 

Let your eye stop only three or four times on a 
line, taking in meaningful thought units at a single 
fixation. At first you must think about it. Become 
aware of phrase reading and when you catch your- 
self reading word by word, revert quickly to your 
new technique. 

Don’t let fear of not comprehending slow you 
down. Push yourself to maximum speeds at all 
times. 


2. SPACE READING 
® Look slightly above the sentence rather than 
directly on the words. This will help your eyes take 
in whole phrases rather than single words. 


3. INDENTING 
mw Start reading one-eighth of an inch in on each 
line and stop one-eighth of an inch from the end 
of each line. You'll find your eye is automatically 
pulled to the white margin, but this causes wasted 
movement and energy. 


4. COLUMNAR READING 
m Let your eyes move down a column of news- 
print with only one fixation per line. 

At first, it will help you to follow a pencil line 
down the center of the column. You can practice 
this technique on the way to work, during coffee 
break, or at any convenient moment. 

This exercise will also help you to increase your 
eye span and thereby increase your speed in phrase 
reading. 


5. SELF PACING 
m Set your reading speed according to the diffi- 
culty of the material and your present knowledge 
of the subject matter. 
Determine your purpose in reading the selection 
and you will gradually train your mind to grasp 
the essentials in far less time. 


6. PRE-READING 
m In order to get a preliminary, overall picture 
of any nonfiction article or book, use the follow- 
ing steps: 








Look first at the title, author and date. 

Read rapidly the first two or three paragraphs. 

Read only the first sentence (or topic sentence) of 
the following paragraphs. 

Read the final two or three paragraphs thor- 
oughly to get the summary. 


in this way you have double insurance of re- 
tention and can quickly determine if the article 
warrants thorough reading or may be merely 
skipped or skimmed. 


7. SKIPPING AND SKIMMING 

@ Through pre-reading you will be able to deter- 
mine what parts of the article may be skipped en- 
tirely and what parts must be skimmed for details 
and facts. Get the most out of skimming by for- 
mulating explicit questions and reflecting on them 
a few moments before skimming so that the an- 
swers will seem to pop out at you in the text. 


8. QUESTIONING AND ANTICIPATING 
w Ask yourself questions about the material as 
you read it; anticipate what the author is going to 
Say. 

Pre-reading will help you to determine what 
questions you want to ask. Always read with a pur- 
pose. These techniques are a great aid to concen- 
tration and retention. 


9. SUMMARIZING 
m Summarize each paragraph as you read it; then 
summarize the article as a whole. At first you may 
want to do this on paper, until you can make it a 
mental habit. 
This will help you to understand as well as re- 
tain the main ideas of the article. 


10. CRITICAL READING 

mw Evaluate what the author is presenting by com- 
paring his ideas and opinions with other articles 
you have read on the same subject. Use your own 
background for intelligent and critical judgement 
of the material. 

In this way, you will broaden your grasp of the 
subject, and you will find your concentration on 
the material is stronger. 
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lection you read will come faster and 
easier tO you. 

The most efficient method of sum- 
marizing an article or book chapter 
is to work by paragraphs. State in 
your own words the main point of 
each paragraph (usually contained 
in the first, or topic, sentence). Make 
sure your Summary sentence is nei- 
ther too broad nor too narrow. 
Once you have listed main ideas, 
you can note the necessary con- 
necting ideas between them. Omit 
anything which is not definitely 
relevant to these main points. 

When you have reached the last 
paragraph (in which the author 
usually summarizes or restates his 
thesis) you will have a brief—and 
complete—summary of the main 
ideas. 

It is important to restate these 
points in your own words (instead 
of noting down a few important 
terms here and there). By restating 
the main points you make sure you 
have fully understood them. 


Your new reading speed 

In the first article in this series, 
you were invited to read an article 
in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT in order 
to determine your reading speed. 
Now, to see how much you have im- 
proved, turn to the article on page 
57 of this issue. It contains 925 
words. 

Note the time you need to com- 
plete the article. Use a clock or 
watch with a second hand and note 
starting and finishing time. Divide 
the number of seconds it took into 
925, the number of words you read, 
and multiply by 60. This will give 
you your present reading speed. 

Compare the reading speed with 
your initial score. If you have learned 
and used the suggestions in this 
series of articles, you should have 
improved your reading speed and 
comprehension considerably. 

Remember that you are trying to 
teplace reading habits firmly estab- 
lished since childhood. 

You can apply these new tech- 
niques and practice them while do- 
ing your regular work. In this way 
your reading skills will continue to 
improve as you convert these tech- 
niques into habits. 

Your reading load will become 
lighter and easier to handle, and the 
benefits of this high gear reading will 
be measured in both greater effi- 


ciency and personal satisfaction. End - 
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Physical education 





continued from page 34 








“Students should be playing 


Q. You want a professional then? 


HINES: Oh, yes. This is no longer 
the classroom teacher. 


Q. Would you need a separate in- 
structor for boys and girls? 


EVANS: Yes, a man for boys and 
a woman for girls. This graduate 
of a school of physical education 
should not necessarily be a spe- 
cialist in any one area within the 
total field of physical education. I 
mean he need not be a high pow- 
ered specialist in swimming or 
dance. At this level, an instructor 
must be well rounded in all the 
fundamental areas of physical ed- 
ucation and be able to teach the 
entire program. 


Many schools have 
Q included health edu- 

cation—and sex edu- 
cation—as a part of phys- 
ical education. Is this 
proper? 


EVANS: I feel that there is much 
overlapping of health and physical 
education. But health education is 
in no sense a part of physical edu- 
cation and vice versa. If health 
instruction is to be a bona fide part 
of the junior or senior high school 
program for boys and girls, a per- 
son qualified in that field should 
handle it. This is a highly scien- 
tific and technical subject. It 
should be handled by somebody 
who knows the field and who is 
able to make it interesting and 
worthwhile. 

HINES: We teach first aid and 
things of that sort. Safety. I would 
not object to that at all. But regu- 
lar health instruction, especially 
the social aspects, family relation- 
ships, emotional adjustments and 
sex education—all of this has to be 
taught by somebody who really is 
qualified. 


Q. What is the role of inter-scho- 
lastic athletics in the junior high 
school? How important should 
they be? 

HINES: For boys, very important. 
It’s an outgrowth of a good physi- 


cal education program but it 
should be limited. For instance, 
we do not go outside of our own 
community. We play within our 
own sphere, and I don’t think I 
would permit the boys to go out- 
side. 


Q. Would these be spectator ac- 
tivities? 

HINES: Unfortunately, we do not 
have room for spectators in our 
gyms. When we erected them, we 
had the choice of having a few 
settees or having a full gym and ] 
believed in the full gym. However, 
at times I wish that the children 
within each school could attend 
their own games. 


Q. How can you keep a junior 
high inter-scholastic program from 
getting out of hand to the point 
where the physical education in- 
structor is measured by the suc- 
cess or lack of success of his 
teams? 


HINES: There shouldn’t be any 
such thing prevailing. At this lev- 
el, inter-scholastic athletics should 
be just for the kids themselves. 
It’s the icing on the cake—a 
chance for them to show off their 
skills. 


Q. How about girls? Would they 
participate to the same extent? 
EVANS: I would have no compe- 
tition outside of their own school 
for the seventh-grade girls. For 
the eighth- and ninth-grade girls, 
I would not object at all to inter- 
school relationships, but I would 
much prefer not to have varsity 
squads. I would prefer that sev- 
eral basketball teams or several 
hockey groups or several volley- 
ball teams go from one school to 
another. They would make a 
sports day of it. 


Q. How about intra-murals at the 
junior high level? 

EVANS: The intra-mural program 
should provide a_ laboratory, a 
practice laboratory, for all boys 
and girls who are interested in 
playing the actual game. I think 
this is where they develop their 
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team strategy and become expert 
in the workings of a team. 
HINES: The strength of our intra- 
murals is the result of a good, 
wholesome inter-scholastic pro- 
gram. I think if you eliminate an 
inter-scholastic program, there 
won't be the enthusiasm for intra- 
murals. If you don’t have that 
varsity to aim for, there’s no point 
to intra-murals. 


EVANS: It’s motivation. 
Can we move on to 
0 the high school now? 
What would be the 
goals of a good high school 
physical education pro- 
gram? 


EVANS: For girls, there are two ba- 
sic aims. One is to provide them 
with a good, solid program of phys- 
ical activity—gymnastics, athlet- 
ics, and rhythmics for immediate 
developmental purposes. The sec- 
ond basic aim is to provide them 
with a vocabulary of skills that 
they may use in the years after 
they leave high school. I be- 
lieve, for example, that any good 
high school program of activities 
for girls should include bowling, 
riding if it’s possible, golf if it’s pos- 
sible, tennis, badminton, square 
and ballroom dancing. Also, if it’s 
possible, we should have some 
election of activities within the re- 
quired program. If a girl is tre- 
mendously enthusiastic about 
dance, she should be able to elect 
it. If she has had a lot of dance 
and is in need of instruction in 
tennis, she should have that. 


Q. Should a girl be allowed to 
elect not to take physical educa- 
tion? 

EVANS: No. If we were equipped 
in this country with a completely 
adequate program of physical ed- 
ucation from kindergarten through 
the 10th grade, I would be per- 
fectly happy to have students elect 
the program in the 11th and 12th 


achieved the adequate program. 
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grades. But as yet we have not © 


games well, not just playing at a game.” 


HINES 


Q. What is the program? Is this 
where organized team sports come 
to the fore? 


EVANS: For girls, I would say yes. 
Official basketball, field hockey, 
volleyball, speedball, girls’ soccer, 
softball, tennis, badminton, golf, 
swimming—by all means. It’s just 
as important for girls to be phys- 
ically fit as it is for boys. Every 
girl should have a_ minimal 
strength index and should know 
how to discipline her own body 
and how to take care of it. Posture 
training, body mechanics and the 
discipline of the body in basic 
movement are very important. 
Modern dance is delightful for 
girls at this level, if it’s well 
taught. And I think gymnastics, 
apparatus, tumbling and, certainly, 
calisthenics should be continued. 

Q carry on a physical 
education program 


for girls in the high school? 


EVANS: No. It’s no more danger- 
ous for girls than it is for boys. 
It’s no more dangerous on the high 
school level than on the junior 


Is it dangerous to 
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high level or elementary level, 
provided that the leadership is 
adequate. If the teacher knows 
what she’s doing, and: has safe, 
adequate equipment, there is no 
more danger on this level than any 
other. We have been making shy, 
pink buds of girls all too long. I 
don’t want girls to be less femi- 
nine, but I think endurance, 
strength, agility, coordination, bal- 
ance and flexibility are important 
to human growth and develop- 
ment. And for girls to understand 
why they do things, and to learn 
to do them well, is not dangerous. 
HINES: I just had the thought that 
I’ve never met a boy who didn’t 
want to be strong and, on the 
other hand, I’ve never met a girl 
who didn’t want to be beautiful. 
And a beautiful girl is strong. You 
can sell a girl on physical educa- 
tion on that one point. If you can 
impress upon her that she doesn’t 
have to go to the drugstore every 
morning—she’ll have natural 
beauty—if you can sell her that, 
she’ll work for it. 


Q. How about boys? What would 
you set as the goal for their high 
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| school 
gram? 
HINES: It’s always been my wish 
_that every boy be physically fit 
when he leaves high school. That’s 
the basic goal. Other than the spe- 
cific means to reach them, there’s 
little difference between the goals 
for boys and girls. We want fit 
youngsters who will have learned 
skills they can carry on after they 
leave the school. 


physical education pro- 


Q. Is playing games sufficient for 


|a physical education program at 
| the high school level? 


4 


HINES: No. You should be taught 
all the rudiments of a game before 
playing. You should be playing 
it well, not just playing at a game. 
Q. Is game-playing part of the 
physical education program itself, 
or is this an after-school program? 
HINES: Definitely a part of it. 
EVANS: We object to the substitu- 
tion of playing a game for devel- 
opmental activities. | think the 
combination of the two is what 
makes the whole person. 


What would you 

want average high 

school boys to do in 
a week of physical edu- 
cation? 


HINES: In the fall and spring, I 
would want them outside as much 


as possible, playing games and 
_ demonstrating the skills they had 


learned. I let the boys demon- 
Strate through team activity what 


| they’ve been taught. For instance, 





| the art of throwing and kicking a 


football, catching a football, run- 
ning broad jumps, sprints, and 
things of that sort. I would devote 
that time to things that are sea- 
sonable, football in the fall and 
baseball in the spring. 


Q. There would be no gymnastics? 


HINES: Just setting up exercises— 
there’s always a setting up drill 
for two minutes. 


Q. Would gymnastics ever be a 
part of the program? 

HINES: All during the winter. 

Q. Then basketball is not the only 
winter physical education activity? 
HINES: In Brookline, we don’t al- 


low a basketball on the floor dur- 
ing the physical education class. 


The only time you can use a bas- 
ketball is at the end of a rigid 
class. And then we give them 
dessert, as I say, and we play a 
game with a basketball. But there 
is no shooting baskets. Just over 
and under and things of that sort. 
Years ago, I saw basketball almost 
destroy physical education. Unfor- 
tunately I’ve gone to the other ex- 
treme. I won't allow a ball on the 
floor. 

Q. What is included in your win- 
ter program? 

HINES: I give the boys setting up 
exercises first. Then I give them 
heavy work like rope climbing or 
using apparatus such as the horse, 
the buck, or the Swedish box. 
Q. Can every boy participate in 
this kind of a program? 

HINES: Certainly. Boys are placed 
in three classes—those that are 
low, those that are high and those 
that need remedial work. We have 
a regular measurement program to 
place these students. Why have a 
boy stand in front of a climbing 
rope when he weighs 200 pounds 
and has the physical fitness of a 
baby, and you know he can't climb 
the rope? Why discourage him? 
Give him exercises that he can do 
that will develop his upper torso. 
And then he can look forward to 
climbing that rope someday. We 
arrange boys depending upon their 
abilities. 


What facilities are 

needed at the high 

school level? Is there 
a difference between a 
boy’s gym and a girl's 
gym? 
EVANS: You might want more au- 
dience capacity in the boys’ gym 
for indoor contests, but I would 
say you'd want about the same 
amount of play space within a 
gym, the same kind of apparatus, 
and, outdoors, the same kind of 
fields—marked for different 
games to be sure. You need the 
same courts. The swimming pool 


_is the same. I’d want good locker, 


shower and dressing room facili- 
ties for both—clean, attractive 
and adequate in size and number. 


Q. How about the spectator facil- 
ities in a boys’ athletic program. 
Is this an important part of it? 
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- HINES: Yes. You know, the fam- physical education teacher that we gible—whether they have them. 
id ilies really foot the bills for these do for a person to teach French, Second, observe the time allot- 
m things. They ought to have an op- math, or anything else. ment for physical education from 
a portunity to see their own children : kindergarten through senior high 
re play. And I think you should pro- How can a superin- school. And third, and most im- 
er vide adequate seating for them to tendent or school portant, explore most carefully the 
t. come. board member mea- background of education, experi- 
st Q. What sports do you engage in gyre whether or not his ence and the present practices of 
2 1 an inter-scholastic basis? Is . SS a ee 
X- = school has a good physical gram. Facilities, time and leader- 
“ this confined strictly to basketball > Wh ie aie tk tees Mae in ee 
and football or are there other education program? What rd if : . A. 
important scholastic sports? could he look for? weiner ee 
Vs 7 winning or losing teams won’t 
HINES: In Brookline, we start IN Evans: Three things. First, facili- matter. You'll know your physical 
the fall with football, cross coun- ties’ because this is the most tan- education program is good. End 
Ip try, golf and tennis. Then, when 
m we go indoors in the wintertime, 
or we have swimming, skating, bas- 
e, ketball, indoor tennis, indoor golf 
and track. Then in the spring we 
n have baseball, golf, tennis, and 
swimming. And remember, in 
d each of these sports—and they are | 
e considered equally important— 
x there is a varsity team, a junior 
e varsity and a freshman team. And 
0 each one has its own full-time 
2 coach. The junior varsity and 
9 freshmen are not stepchildren in 
1s our program. 
a Q. What are the qualifications of 
b a good physical education instruc- 
? tor at the high school level? 
0 EVANS: A graduate of a bona fide 
). school of physical education. If 
- possible, he or she should have 
bs the master’s degree to understand 
Ir measurement and evaluation. I 
want him to understand not only 
» how to administer a test, but how 
to make a test. And I want him 
h to have had enough graduate edu- 
e cation to become more highly seat ing 
1 skilled in the teaching of activities. 
S Q. How important is it for the in- JOHNSON CITY, TENN. ey 
— himself to be a good ath- | SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ye 
I- EVANS: I think it’s important peppy © AVARARE - 30 & 32" back-to-bock and 
7 for this person to be physically BERLIN ee ae P< + cee nee 
healthy, to like people, to work : ‘ 
e and play easily with other people, | E z ms & -WAY F “Aker” quate tanta... 
a and to have what I call respect- ‘= ] eac he rs weight for easy operation.. 
+ able skills; but I don’t care a bit kegpeeii —_ = oe —— 
a i + in an 
tf treaker Person Deine @ record | compet pomwre comteratic,cguvesomt | aver oom rithor pate 
e ‘ ‘ described in more detail in the paragraphs @ OMEGA ELECTRIC DRIVE - for continuous 
Hl mvs wee we de ee e| ee ee 
' men's sports, its going to be a ion seating . . . opera style when seats 
4g great help if he has played inter- | and backrests are padded. 
“ collegiate sports. For instance, if | Like all EZ-A-WAY Folding Bleachers R LIN 
he’s going to teach football just | the Johnson City installation has the Ber- SEATING ENGINEERS 
 T from theory, he'd have a hard time | i8,,0nsimal onstruction features, that @ERLIN CHAPMAN co 
- trying to sell a bill of goods, to bleachers for gymnasiums everywhere. 
. boys of that age. We must exer- | write for complete details of this type of B E RLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
cise the same care in selecting a | $yinssivm seating tequiremests Y= Mu BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
(Circle number 706 for more information) 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEMS 


PROVIDE AN UNMATCHED COMBINATION OF 
FEATURES FOR THE ULTIMATE IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING EFFICIENCY 






PERFORMANCE~— Advanced transis- 
torized circuitry provides high fidelity 
quality at “‘tape-saving’’ speed of 3% 
i.p.s. Matched components assure supe- 
rior voice fidelity. 

FLEXIBILITY —Single teacher can 
program several levels of language in- 
struction simultaneously. Entire class, 
groups or individuals can be contacted, 
monitored or recorded without inter- 
ruption to other classroom program- 
ming. Simplified intercom. 
INTERCHANGEABILITY—AIl com- 
ponents provide plug-in convenience for 
















ALL NEW! 


STUDENT POSITIONS 


Compact, handsomely styled modules fea- 
ture sturdy construction. 

Compact design permits more positions per 
row and more positions per classroom. 
Electronic System Panel offers plug-in con- 
venience. All sub panels feature plug-in 
convenience. 

Basic audio-passive positions can be easily 
expanded to audio-active or audio-active- 








| Yours for the asking 


continued from page 9 


staff of engineers and office experts, 
also explain how to make efficient 
use of office machinery. 


| For a free copy, circle number 861 on the 
| Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Describes interior, exterior screens, 





t 
A booklet describing and illustrating 7 
a system of components for forming 
interior and exterior screens is avail- -— 
| able from Julius Blum & Co., Inc. = 
| The booklet includes renderings and - 
scaled architectural sections, eleva- uall 
tions and details. Some typical in- m 
| 


stallations are shown. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Catalog of instructional materials. 
| Science Research Associates has pub- 
lished its 1961-62 catalog contain- 
ing instructional materials for all 
grade levels in many subject fields. 
The 80-page catalog features guid- 
ance publications and services, and 
tests and test services. One section 
tells of materials under development. 
Illustrated. 





For a free copy, circle number 856 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 





-. —_— —— the 
simplified installation, replacement or compare positions. Laboratory plasticware. All types of . 
inspection. e pi ‘on feature easier load and student plasticware for use in science labs Ig 
control. A : ; vic 
é e avail- 
INSTRUCTOR'S CONSOLE e Multi-position microphone offers new flexi- are described in = br ochure % hot 
e Fingertip control of 25 to 50 student positions. bility. able from the Will Corp. The bro- 
e Five master programs originated from built-in « Fire-resistant acoustical partitions provide | chure features beakers, bottles, buck- ma 
equipment. greater safety, minimize classroom noise. : F ynnectors—even wr 
e Drawer-housed tape recorders increase desk top e Human engineered controls within easy sight | ets, tubing and = pars wo atone 5 
working surface. and reach of student operator. | plastic mouse houses. There S also a For 
| comprehensive list of disposable the 
THE DUKANE “MEDALLION” BUILDING-BLOCK SYSTEM  plasticware, and a chart showing the 
CUTS ADD-ON COSTS TO A MINIMUM. chemical and physical resistance of 
each type of plastic used to make 
FROM THIS.......TO THIS! ae M 
the utensils. 
-Foo, tn , For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
| fe ced Card To 
| a a |? 891 on the Reader Service Card. 
4! =, : 
= = Ww Th 
[ - Solve filing problems. The Atlas 
_ Stencil Files Corp. is distributing a i 
DUKANE engineering has cut the add-on cost barrier. The catalog of its equipment, with a ref- be 
instructor’s console is easily expandable from 25 to 50 positions. erence chart of the types and sizes 
Student audio-passive, audio-active and audio-active-compare of material which can be filed in For 
ang Se ee utilizing ——" a te evucd each cabinet. The file cabinets will the 
available in increments of one and two ’ ate iV 
position styles. These modules can be easily fastened together in accommodate offset = pps oie 
odd or even numbered rows according to classroom dimensional stencils, accounting forms, artwork, 
requirements. swatches, blueprints and other odd- ' 
s\ size forms. Correct hangers and cabi- n 
Write nets for each item are indicated on 
for new UU Rr! EE: the reference sheet. Wi 
literature For a free copy of the reference chart and mi 
available c O R P oO R AT l O N the catalog, circle number 843 on the Reader Ing 
DEPT. SM-7 1, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS Service Card. Th 
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PRESS RELEASES 





News from the business firms serving your schools 


Cuts scoring time 


A portable automatic test-scoring 
machine, being introduced by the Bur- 
gess Cellulose Co., quickly and accu- 
rately figures scores on standard, man- 
ually punched answer cards. 

According to the manufacturer, a 
student or clerk can be taught to use 





the machine within a few minutes, free- 
ing the teacher of test scoring. The de- 
vice will grade about 200 cards in an 
hour. It is lightweight and approxi- 
mately the size of a portable type- 
writer. 


For more information, circle number 895 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Meat slicer 


A slicing machine manufactured by 
Toledo Scale Corp. features a mounted 
knife sharpener for its 12-inch blade. 
The slicer has gravity feed with an at- 
tached pusher for end pieces, will slice 
any one of 40 thicknesses, and comes 
in a choice of finishes. The slicer can 
be dismantled easily for cleaning. 


For more information, circle number 851 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Inspects motion films 


A speed control and braking system 
with three motors is one feature of a 
machine designed for inspecting, edit- 


ing and cleaning motion picture film.., 


The Harwald Co., which manufactures 
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the unit, says this eliminates the haz- 
ard of film breakage. 

Brakes are adjustable electrically, 
without tools, and dual snubber arms 
maintain steady, jerk-free tension on 
the film. Machine speed is adjustable 
from very low (for operations such as 
liquid cleaning by hand) to a high of 
1,000 feet per minute. 

The machine comes with a large 
work surface with room for film cans 
and splicer. 

For more information, circle number 900 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Desks for groups 


The Brunswick Corp. has introduced 
a combination chair and desk unit 
which can be clustered with others for 
a grouping of student work teams. The 
desk’s design permits many variations 
in grouping with easy entrance and 
exit. 

The surface of the desk fits a cafe- 





teria tray. It is trapezoidal, with a gen- 
tle curve on the student side. This 
makes the desk adaptable for lunch- 
room use, says the manufacturer. 


For more information, circle number 902 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Geometric math kit 

A seven-piece math kit, designed for 
the study of plane and solid geometric 
figures in junior high school, teaches 












Olympian 
Horse 








Heavy-duty 
Parallel Bar 


New Olympian Line 


. « The finest in competitive 
gymnasium apparatus. Meets rigid 
standards of the Federation Inter- 
nationale De Gymnastique for inter- 
national competition. Includes “Sys- 
tem Reuther” men’s and women’s 
parallel bat, horse, high balance 
beam, horizontal bar and Reuther 
board. 


Heavy-Duty Line 


. « « The finest in dependability 
and durability. Porter's deluxe par- 
allel bar features new fiberglass 
handrails or new matched and reg- 
istered wood rails. 


Write today for complete New 
Catalog. 


PORTER 





ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“ COMPANY 
9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 


SCHILLER PARK 2, ILLINOIS 
(Circle number 726 for more information) 
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visually the concepts of shape, size and 
measure. 

The kit, put out by Models of 
Industry, Inc., includes a handbook and 
30 student activity sheets. 

Detailed instructions for teachers are 
incorporated. 


For more information, circle number 877 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Quiet grass mowers 

By using nylon bushings at pivot 
points and other metal-to-metal con- 
tact points, Jari Products, Inc., claim 
to have reduced noise and increased 


the life of their sickle bar mowers. 
Three models are designed for 
heavy-duty requirements. Each has a 
“floating” sickle bar for cutting heavy 
grass, weeds and brush. The largest 
machine of the three can be fitted 
with attachments for snow removing, 
and tilling. 
For more information, circle number 828 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Cafeteria without kitchen? 


It’s a possibility. The Brass Rail res- 
taurant chain is now offering a vend- 
ing machine service which reconsti- 





WITH 
PHILCO CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 








a 





INSTRUCTION BECOMES 
LUCID 


One of the more important values of closed circuit TV in 
education is its ability to highlight many areas of study, more 
clearly, to more students than normal teaching methods. 
Instructional TV also allows the great economy of multi- 
group instruction, and makes specialized teaching talent 
available to a greater number of students. 

Philco’s highly developed, fully transistorized equipment, 
with “building-block” design is easy to operate, maintenance 
free and satisfies future TV needs without costly replacement. 
Philco engineers will be glad to assist you in planning your 
closed circuit TV system. Write today stating your problems. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


In Canada: Philco Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 
In Europe: Philco Corporation S.A., 3 Avenue Beauregard, Fribourg 


PHILCO 


Eke) Ferncus for Quality the World Over 


(Circle number 723 for more information) 
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tutes and cooks frozen foods. The 
vending is completely automatic, ang 
it maintains hot food until served, 
The service eliminates the need for 
capital investment, kitchen space and 
food handling. All preparation is done 
off-premises. Moreover, hot food jg 
available at all hours, not just during 
lunchtime. This vending service, ag. 
cording to the Brass Rail, will make hot 
meals available for evening community 
gatherings and other after-school meet. 
ings. 
For more information, circle number 899 op 
the Reader Service Card. 


Incinerator on wheels 


An outdoor incinerator, manufac- 
tured by the Alsto Co., can be used in 
strategic locations as a trash recepta- 
cle, then wheeled to an open area for 
burning. Since the unit has a 10 
bushel capacity, it minimizes the time 
needed for handling trash and gar- 
bage. 

The incinerator is constructed of 





aluminum bonded to steel, and has a 
large hinged door for easy loading. 
Three-inch casters are located on the 
four corners of the unit, and the front 
casters swivel. The incinerator stands 
56 inches high and is 35 inches square 
at the base. 


For more information, circle number 842 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Laminating machine 


Accommodating materials up 
five inches wide, this laminating ma 
chine manufactured by Plasticmaster 
Corp. will laminate paper, photo 
graphs, aluminum, plastic and many 
other materials. Both sides are lamb 
nated simultaneously. 

The machine has been designed for 
identification cards and badges, and 
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will process them at the rate of 15 per 
minute. The plastic for laminating is 
contained in two rolls, each 200 feet 
long. 

The cost of materials is about three 
cents per card. 


for more information, circle number 857 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Roof-top ventilator 


Roof-top ventilating units, especial- 
ly useful in one-story structures where 
space savings are important, have 
been developed by Janitrol Heating 
and Air Conditioning. 

The units, which heat or cool, are 
factory assembled and shipped ready 
for installation with a minimum of 
time and labor. No duct system is re- 
quired. Air is circulated through a 
ceiling diffuser directly below each 
unit. 

A weatherproof steel cabinet pro- 
tects the system, which has been suc- 
cessfully tested in 60 mph winds and 
) two-hour rainfalls of 24 inches. 

For more information, circle number 833 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


lightweight fire extinguisher 


} Weighing only five pounds when 
fully charged, this fire extinguisher 
manufactured by the Walter Kidde 
Co. features fast, easy operation and 
simple replacement of its dry chemical 
extinguishing agent. 

When the extinguisher is picked up 
by the carrying handle, the safety 
lock automatically releases. The dis- 
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charge lever on the top is then thumb- 
operated. After use, the empty pow- 
der container is thrown away and re- 
placed with a new one. 

The extinguisher is packed with a 
clamping bracket and a quick-release 
mechanism. 


For more information, circle number 853 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Can and bottle crusher 


A hydraulic can and bottle disposal 
unit is being introduced by Herlex 
Sales Co. 

The machine, quiet and compact for 
use adjacent to serving and work areas, 
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SPOT 
JOHNNY 
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crushes cans flat and pulverizes bottles. 
It is mobile, requires no installation 
cost and is designed for heavy-duty use. 


For more information, circle number 862 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Office paper cutters 


Two paper cutters being offered by 
Michael Lith Sales Corp. feature all- 
metal construction. Each size, 14-inch 
and 18-inch, will cut more than a 
ream. Side guides and back gauges 
are attached. Metal stands are op- 
tional. 

For more information, circle number 880 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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ACME VISIBLE FLEXOLINE INDEX instantly finds 
any pupil any time...or any pupil facts you need 





Whether your enrollment numbers dozens or thousands, Flexoline 
gives you an instant, visible index to pupils’ schedule or record in- 
formation. And it’s a snap to keep Flexoline up to date without 
retyping a long list. (See photo below.) Just remove old strip. Type 
new student information on scored Flexoline sheet, separate strips 
and snap into place. Send coupon today for full, time-saving facts.° 









Nee VISIBLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6307 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Please give me more information on this 
and additional time-saving Acme Visible 
ischool records systems. 


NAME 
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SAFETY- 
SURF 


Playground 
Cushioning 





Safety-Surf is an engineered 
protective cushioning of one- 








MITCHELL RUBBER PRODUCTS INC. Dept. $ 
2120 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65, Calif., CApito! 3-1331 



















WARDROBE SYSTEMS 
Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coa 

any available wall apne. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on 

tached columns to height for any age group. 


; : Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
* inch thick molded rubber, coat hooks eccommodate 6 pupile per wg 
esigned i 1 foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ units interlock to 
igne } especially for outdoor use under playground apparatus tate Gades ep ik oar Geabe oF 

It minimizes injuries from all types of falls, eliminates permanent capacity requirements. 
injuries from head fractures and concussions. Approved by Los OVERSHOE RACKS 
Angeles public schools. For free brochure, circle 736 on the Matching units for 
inquiry card. Wallmount. K eep over- 


Write for “Schooline’’ Catalog SL-745 
Rt. 83 & Madison St., Elmhurst, Il. 
(Circle number 737 for more information) 





Fized columns 
« 


adjustable 
shelves 


Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 


t and Hat Racks. Mount on 


permanently at- 


shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner. 
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The Reading Laboratory, Inc.’s 
DR* Summer Workshop 

Equips You as a 

Developmental Reading Instructor 


Designed to train educators in the fundamentals of Developmental 
Reading, Workshops will be conducted in twenty major cities across 
the country during July and August. Trained counselors offer insights 
gained through their own experience and that of The Reading 
Laboratory Inc.’s ten years of research and actual classroom work. 





Completion of the three day (21 hour) program of concentrated, prac- 
tical training, will enable participants to initiate and conduct successful 
DR Programs in their schools. A year-long consulting service is pro- 
vided all participants. 


Participants will be supplied in advance with selected course materials. 
Each workshop is limited to sixteen participants to insure personalized 
instruction and liaison with the counselors. 


Topics covered in workshop include: use of mechanical aids, lesson 
planning, physical requirements, materials, reading problems, testing, 
establishing reading levels, typical student progress, scheduling of 
timed readings, and others. 


Workshop Cities: 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, Hartford, Twin Cities, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Atlanta, Denver, Cincinnatti, Groups of six- 
| teen in other locations at no extra cost. 
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Registration fee: $60.00 


er 
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* || Special Workshop offer 











. A special $10.00 discount will be given 
- to all workshop participants who purchase 
a DR* SKILL FILE. Purchase may be 
5 made at any time during the year. 
| DR SKILL FILE 
3 regular price $62.50 
6 _ . . 
For full information write: 
4 
*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in The Treading Latoralory, Ine. 
2 d di d study’ skills u . 
pinch are Pipa alain 500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
7 
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Walkways roofed with Alcoa V-Beam: beauty at a bargaill 


For good-looking covered walkways at lowest over- 
all cost, specify Alcoa® Aluminum V-Beam Roofing. 
You save from start to finish! 

Standard sheets of Alcoa V-Beam keep material 
costs way down. Its light weight, even in biggest 
sizes, speeds assembly and saves on labor. Hand- 
some stucco-patterned natural finish needs no paint- 
ing. You just put up Alcoa Aluminum V-Beam and 
forget it. 

Save tax dollars. Alcoa Aluminum is the exception 
to soaring costs of school construction and mainte- 
nance. For more information, call your nearest Alcoa 
sales office; or write: Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, 1822-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


OWNER: Santa Clara County School District, San Jose, Calif. 
BUILDING: Eaton Elementary School, Cupertino, Calif. 
ARCHITECT: Kal H. Porter & Associates, San Jose, Calif. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Wayne S. Pendergraft, Saratoga, Calif. 
ALUMINUM SUBCONTRACTOR: The Brookman Company, Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents” every Tuesday evening—ABC.-TV 


VW accoa ALUMINUM 
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THE ARCHITECT'S METAL 
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